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Farm Income Report Has 
Cheerful Sales Overtones 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Department of Agriculture Farm Income 
Report, covering the first quarter of 1958, has a cheerful message for the 


agricultural chemical industry. 


News that on an annual basis farm income for the first quarter of this 
year has advanced by approximately $1.3 billion over the same period in 
1957 to an annual level of $13 billion should provide a confident buying at- 
titude within the farm communities where fertilizer and pesticides play a 
substantial and consequential role in making farm profits. 


This official farm income information from USDA confirms what 
has already been forecast by the responsible leaders of the fertilizer 
industry here in conversations to Croplife. They say that sales forces 
of the chemical companies have sensed a swell of optimism among 
farmers in the Corn Belt and Great Plains states. 


Up to this time the only drawback to an already growing fertilizer sales 
record has been a wet spring and late winter, which has delayed or deferred 


deliveries of fertilizer materials to 
the point of consumption. 

The farm market is there as al- 
ways and this year it represents an 
optimistic market buoyed by excel- 
lent conversion rates for grains in 
animals. Farmers.are this year walk- 
ing corn off farms in swine or live- 
stock or in poultry products. 

All the way through the farm com- 
munities good prices levels for farm 
commodities are laying the founda- 
tion for a brisk fertilizer and pesti- 
cidal chemical sales year. 


This report notes some “relaxation 
in the pace of the farm price advance 
as supplies of some farm products 
increase, but even should such a mild 
correction occur USDA notes that 
farmers realized net income in 1958 
is expected to be from 5 to 10% high- 
er than the $11.5 billion realized in 
1957. 

It is to that statement that the 
fertilizer and pesticidal chemical in- 
dustry should gear its sales approach, 
pointing up the obvious additional ad- 
vantage of lowered costs of produc- 
tion available through large outturns 

(Turn to FARM INCOME, page 20) 


USDA Demonstrates 
Good Control with 


Granular Herbicides 


WASHINGTON — Wider possibili- 
ties for chemical weed control 
through using herbicides in granular 
form have been demonstrated in re- 
cent experiments by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and cooperating 
state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 

Scientists of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service found that granular 
herbicides remain in contact with 
crop foliage only momentarily before 
reaching the soil where they are need- 
ed to kill emerging weed seedlings. 
Since this momentary contact does 
the foliage little or no harm, herbi- 
cides that are highly injurious to 
crops in spray form may, under some 
conditions, be used in granular form 
with safety, USDA said. 

Development of this method of ap- 
plying herbicides was stimulated by 

(Turn to HERBICIDES, page 20) 


Naugatuck fo Ask 
For Advisory Committee 
On Aramite Proposal 


— See Story on Page 19 — 

NEW YORK—Officials of the Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co., said April 26 that 
it will request the Food and Drug 
Administration to refer its new pro- 
posal establishing a zero residue 
tolerance for the pesticide Aramite 
when used on food crops to an ad- 
visory committee of nationally-known 
scientists for decision. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion published in the Federal Regis- 
ter a proposal that a zero residue 
tolerance for the chemical be estab- 
lished for fruit and vegetable crops. 
Aramite currently has a residue tol- 
erance of one part per million for 
food crops. If accepted, the new tol- 
erance proposal would mean that no 
food crops bearing any trace of this 
pesticide could legally be shipped 
across state lines. 

According to FDA officials, their 
reason for the new proposal reducing 
the tolerance for the chemical to zero 
is based on toxicity data which shows 
that Aramite, when fed in large 
amounts, caused tumors in rats and 
dogs. 

“The whole problem of judging the 
safety of chemicals used on food 
crops is a very complex one,” Earle 
S. Ebers, vice president and general 
manager of Naugatuck Chemical said, 
“and even experts differ in their 
opinions. 

“This is shown conclusively by the 
fact that in 1955, when the FDA 

(Turn to ARAMITE, page 8) 


American Chemical Paint 
Now Agchem Products, Inc. 


AMBLER, PA.—The American 
Chemical Paint Co. has announced a 
change in its corporate name to Ag- 
chem Products, Inc. Officials said that 
since the company started 44 years 
ago its activities have expanded into 
the field of chemicals, and the firm 
no longer manufactures paint. The 
name change will not affect the capi- 
tal or corporate structure. 


Irrigation Water 
Supply Outlook in 
West Best in Years 


WASHINGTON—Forecasts of the 
best irrigation water supply for the 
1958 season that some areas of the 
West have had in six to 10 years have 
been reported by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


The outlook is based on early April 
snow survey and related water data 
coordinated by the Soil Conservation 
Service from its own information and 
that supplied by the department’s 
Forest Service and other federal, 
state, and local agency and private 
sources. This year’s water supply 
forecast reverses a straight 7-year 
trend of “generally adequate in the 
Pacific Northwest to severely short 
in the Southwest’s drouth areas.” 


For 1958, water prospects were 
reported adequate or better almost 
without exception for the 16 west- 
ern states covered and British Co- 
lumbia. The favorable factors in- 
clude major streamflow approach- 
ing or considerably exceeding nor- 
mal; substantial reservoir storage 
on hand this year and likely for 
1959; and good soil moisture in irri- 
gated areas, as well as wet soil un- 
der the mountain snow cover, as- 
suring maximum runoff of available 
snow water. 


States covered were Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 

(Turn to WESTERN WATER, page 8) 
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Senate Group Asks 
Greater Rate Making 
Flexibility for Rails 


Farm Haul Exemption 
Restrictions Also in 
Sub-Committee Report 


WASHINGTON —A Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Sub-committee on 
Surface Transportation, after hear- 
ings on the deepening crisis in the 
national transportation field, last 
week issued a report recommending 
eight remedial points which it be- 
lieves Congress should approve at 
this session. 


Of major importance to the ferti- 
lizer industry are the following items 
announced by Sen. George A. Smath- 
ers (D., Fla.), chairman of this sub- 
committee. 


This committee proposes that the 
carriers be given greater flexibility 
as to rate fixing through an amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
by adding the following language to 
its rate fixing authority: “In a pro- 
ceeding involving competition with an- 
other mode of transportation, the 
commission (ICC), in determining 
whether a rail rate is lower than a 
reasonable minimum rate, shall con- 
sider the facts and circumstances at- 
tending the movement of the traffic 
by the railroad and not by such other 
mode.” 


The Senate committee also made 
recommendations on the now highly 
controversial agricultural exemption 
on motor truck haulage in line with 
proposals already made by the ICC 
chairman. The Senate committee in 
its report stated: “To limit the scope 
and application of the agricultural 
commodities clause of the ICC act in 
accordance with ruling 107, March 
19, 1958, Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
ICC; with the exception of frozen 
fruits and frozen vegetables and im- 
ported agricultural commodities 

(Turn to TRANSPORTATION, page 8) 


BANKER TELLS CONVENTION 


Significant Advances in Markets and 
Income on Horizon for Western Farming 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


LOS ANGELES —A splendid out- 
look for agriculture in the western 
states is in prospect for the years 
ahead, members of the Western Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Assn. were told at 
the group’s spring meeting here April 
22. A crowd of some 200 was on 
hand for the meeting. 

J. Earl Coke, vice president of the 
Bank of America, San Francisco, and 
former under-secretary of agriculture, 
told his listeners that despite current 
problems, Western agriculture can 
expect significant advances in mar- 
kets and income. As a basis for his 


optimism about the future, Mr. Coke 
reminded his audience that a number 
of factors are favorable to the de- 
velopment of Western agriculture. 
These included the increasing popu- 
lation in the entire country and par- 
ticularly in the West; the fact that 
most of the crops grown in the area 
are much in demand rather than des- 
tined for government storage; and 
that through the use of chemical and 
mechanical aids, farmers may reduce 
their unit costs of production and do 
a more intensive job. 


Quoting some population figures, 
the banker said that whereas the 
(Turn to WACA MEETING, page 21) 
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By DR. VINCENT SAUCHELLI 
Chemical Technologist 
National Plant Food Institute 

To use fertilizer is to make money. 

That is one conclusion that can be 
drawn from the recent National Plant 
Food Institute study* of farmers’ at- 
titudes toward the use of fertilizer. 
It deserves to be emphasized by deal- 
er, salesman and all educational 
agencies. Fertilizer means profit to 
the farmer. 


The analytic report shows clearly 
that a high level usage of fertilizer 
pays off. For example, in 1956 the 
average gross income per acre for 
farmers operating 100 acres or more, 
regardless of crop grown, was $46. 
For high level users of fertilizers, the 
average gross income was $66. Non- 
users of commercial fertilizer had the 
relatively low gross income of $37. 


Thus the farmer who used a fair- 
ly high level of fertilizer made $29 
more per acre than the non-user 
and $20 more per acre than the gen- 
eral average. (High level means use 
is close to standard for most eco- 
nomical operation for crop and soil 
involved.) 


Fertilizers are economic commodi- 
ties in today’s farm business. They in- 
crease both yields and nutritional 
quality. Business farmers have learn- 
ed how to estimate the expectable 
gains in yield from various rates of 
fertilizer applications. They also can 
easily calculate the actual cost of ma- 
terials and labor involved in a specific 
application of fertilizer. 


Furthermore, in the case of most 
crops, it is generally possible to esti- 
mate weeks in advance the minimum 
price they will bring in the market 
place. Thus, the profitability of the 
fertilizer can be estimated as the dif- 
ference between the input cost and 
the market return of the crop. This 
difference can be assessed on a cash- 
per-acre basis or as a percentage of 
the fertilizer cost. 


In the large majority of farm crops 
the financial returns on such short- 
term investments represented by the 
fertilizer cost can rarely be matched 
by other forms of investment. Many 
bankers are becoming aware of this 
fact and are now more disposed to 
make loans for fertilizer purchases. 


When farmers cut down on ferti- 
lizer usage from previous levels, as 
is reported being done at present in 
some parts of the country, they lose 
considerably more farm income 
than the money they save from the 
reduction. 


These use and profit relationships 
are brought out strikingly by the fol- 
lowing data from Great Britain and 
our own country. British records pub- 
lished in World Crops (October, 
1953), and given by the Farm Eco- 
nomics Branch of the University of 
Durham, tell a convincing story as 
shown in Table 1. 


Sir James Scott Watson, a British 
authority, said in a recent speech: 
“The evidence from plot experiments 
is borne out by the findings of farm 
management economists. To take but 
one example, the farmers of the six 
most profitable holdings, in one par- 
ticular group, spent 49 shillings per 
acre on fertilizers; those of the six 
least profitable holdings spent only 17 
shillings . . . One fact is that large 
farmers, on the average, use more fer- 
tilizers than small farmers! Expendi- 
ture on fertilizers, as a proportion of 
total outgoings, is about twice as high 
on the over-500-acre farms as on the 
under-50-acre group.” 


* National Analysts: A survey, released by 
National Plant Food Institute, 1958. (Croplife, 
page |, Feb. 24, 1958.) 


Cutting Down Fertilizer Use 
May be a Cost, Not a Saving 


TABLE 1 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 
Average expenditure on fertilizer per acre 29s 10d 19s 2d 8s Od 
Fodder-producing acreage per cow .... 3.02 3.06 3.01 
Average milk yield per cow (gal.) ...... 671 641 542 
Average milk yield per acre (gal.) ..... 222 209 180 
Values of milk per acre calculated at pool 
A typical record from this country } 
showing a similar use and profit rela- 
tionship is one from the Missouri TABLE 2 
Agricultural Experiment Station stu- Reduce Unit Cost—Increase Profits : 
dies. By using the amount of ferti- Fertilizer Fertilizer 
lizer recommended by the Missouri Average Used Recommended f 
station as contrasted with the aver- bu. 65 bu. 
age used at the time, a high level | Com price $1.40 
fertilizer farmer could expect to profit { 
turns and production costs is the de- : 
cisive factor in profits. A farmer may Profit per acre ........-+e00- $17.00 $36.00 
increase production costs, that is, use : 
more fertilizer; but, if he gets more * * * 
return per acre than if he did not, do more harm than not. Important | turn reduces crop unit cost per acre. 
that increase is justified. So, you see, idea is to increase output per unit All this is another way of saying: 
cutting down the total expenses may (cow, beef, acre, and so) which in | To use fertilizer is to make money. 
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Which of These Diamond Insecticides, Herbicides _ 
and Grain Fumigants Meet Your Requirements ? 


Technical BHC... Low gamma and high gamma isomer 
BHC Concentrates............ Emulsifiable concentrates, dust and 

wettable powders 
Technical Lindane. . oe 100% gamma isomer of BHC 
Lindane Concentrates......... Emulsifiable concentrates and . 
wettable powders 
Technical Miticide oo K-101 (OVEX) 


DDT Concentrates............ Dust, wettable powders, oil solutions and 
emulsifiable concentrates 


Premium Brand (U.S. Pat. No. 2,824,040) | 
Dacfia (patent pending} 

| Mill Brand 
Cold Front 
75-25 
Diamond ‘80-20’’s and custom formulations 


GRAIN FUMIGANTS 


Formulations. |... 


HERBICIDES 
Technical 2, 4-D & 2, 4, 5-T (Acid & Esters) 
Concentrates 2, 4-D & 2, 4, 5-T.(Amines & Esters) 
Formulations 2, 4-D & 2, 4, 5-T (Amines & Esters) 
Fence Rider formulations 
Custom formulations 


SEED PROTECTANT 
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Alarming Damage 
Spurs Oregon County 
To All-Out Pest Attack 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Members of 
the Deschutes County Planning Com- 
mittee have launched an all-out at- 
tack on weeds and pests as a result 
of a survey which shows farm dam- 
ages in the county reach a total of 
$150,000 a year. Ed Brown, Clover- 
dale, Ore., and 10 other members of 
the committee recently prepared 
their weed and pest control report 
and presented it at the Deschutes 
County agricultural outlook confer- 
ence. 

The report shows 10% of the coun- 
ty’s crop land is infested with weeds. 
In addition, gophers, mice, rabbits, 
sage rats and other pests take their 
toll. Stockmen in the county are 
plagued with heavy losses due to 
poisoning by water hemlock. 

Progress in the weed and pest fight 
has been made. The county has been 
a weed control district for several 


years and the county court has bud- 
geted funds for both weed and rodent 
control. In addition, ditch companies 
and federal agencies have carried on 
a cooperative effort to control water 
hemlock. Irrigation companies have 
sprayed ditches and laterals. The 
county has sprayed streams between 
reservoirs and irrigation canal in- 
takes and the U.S. Forest Service has 
controlled hemlock above the water 
storage level. 

The committee report points out 
the most serious noxious weeds are 
bladder catchfly, quackgrass, white 
top, Russian knapweed, Canadian 
thistle and water hemlock. Some of 
these weeds are prevalent in every 
community in Deschutes County. 

To get the control job done, the 
committee believes community and 
county-wide cooperation is essential. 
Several recommendations have been 
made. 

Enforcement of the county weed 
control law is a must, the committee 
believes. Fields harboring noxious 
weeds should be quarantined until the 


owner or owners destroy weed 
patches. Compulsory spraying should 
be on a county-wide level, committee 
members agree. 


A recommendation that farmers do 
not purchase feed that contains noxi- 
ous weed seed was approved and the 
committee further recommended all 
canals, laterals and farm ditches be 
treated annually to curb seed pro- 
duction. 


Joint efforts by farmers, farm 
agencies and farm organizations are 
essential in a successful weed and 
pest battle, the report continues. The 
committee advocates the establish- 
ment of a county rodent and pest 
control district on a basis similar to 
weed control. 


In addition to Mr. Brown, others 
who assisted in preparing the com- 
mittee report include Jim Frakes and 
Kenneth Speakman, Tumalo; Vic 
Payne and Charles Park, Terrebonne; 
Claude Carlson, Alfalfa; Marvin Daw- 
son, LaPine, and Bob Anderson, Red- 
mond. 


insecticides and grain fumigants. 


Special emphasis on chemicals for brush control and grain fumigants. 

They are produced in three forms: technicals for use by formulators and 

processors in their own formulations; special formulations for contract 
' sprayers; and ready-to-use formulations for standard applications. 


Increased representation and service facilities. All Diamond sales 
A offices now have trained agricultural chemical specialists ready to assist 
you in the application and use of these basic chemicals. 


"An expanded technical service and formulating staff. Experienced for- 
mulators and agricultural chemists are ready to aid you. They can be of 
valuable assistance in solving your application and formulating problems. 


Prompt shipments and fast delivery direct from our plants in Newark, 
Houston, Des Moines and Painesville, or from conveniently located 
warehouse stocks in your area. 


These expanded services are your assurance of dependable supply for the 
wide range of Diamond agricultural chemicals listed on the opposite page. 


. Contact your Diamond Representative today. Sales offices are located 
in: Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; 
‘Houston, Texas; Memphis, Tenn.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. Or write to Diamond Alkali 
Gompany, 300 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Amos W. Standish 
JOINS CROPLIFE—Amos W. Stand- 
ish has joined the Chicago sales office 
of The Miller Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis, announces W. E. Lingren, ad- 
vertising director. Mr. Standish will 
represent Croplife and Farm Store 
Merchandising, two of the company’s 
seven trade publications, in the Chi- 
cago area. Mr. Standish was raised 
on a farm. He has worked as manager 
of a farm implement store and in 
media sales for farm publications. For 
the past two years he has been a 
media sales representative for Build- 
ing Supply News, Chicago. He attend- 
ed Parsons College in Iowa, and re- 
sides in Park Forest, Ill. 


Pear Psylla Control 
Measures Increased 


SACRAMENTO—The Board of Su- 
pervisors of El Dorado County, Cal., 
has adopted an emergency ordinance 
for the control of pear psylla in that 
county by increasing the powers of 
the county agricultural commissioner. 

The ordinance authorizes the coun- 
ty agricultural commissioner to in- 
spect trees in unincorporated areas 
and to require eradication after due 
notice to the owner. He also is grant- 
ed authority to destroy abandoned 
trees as a nuisance. 

Violation of the ordinance is pun- 
ishable by a $500 fine or six months 
in jail or both. Growers have offered 
to help meet the expense of the con- 


trol program. 
Lowell D. Mobley, agricultural 
commissioner, has stated that El 


Dorado County will be out of the 
pear business if an effective control 
is not established. Mr. Mobley said 
that the 1956 pear crop returned §3,- 
297,000 to El Dorado County growers. 


New Farm Supply 
Store Opens in Texas 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS—A big, new 
farm store has recently been opened 
by the Kimbell Milling Co. Housed 
in a 45 by 150-ft. corrugated iron 
building, the store is unique to this 
area because it has no windows. There 
are three large doors at the front, 
rear and one side, but not a window 
in the place. The light comes through 
several large translucent sheets of 
roofing made of strong plastic. 


The store is handling a full line of 
fertilizers, insecticides and other agri- 
cultural chemicals. In addition, gar- 
den supplies and other products for 
the farm and home are being stocked. 


“The feed industry is changing 
fast,” said Ray Winans, manager, 
“and we must give greater service 
and try harder to reach more custo- 
mers. Also the town trade is some- 
thing the dealer can no longer ignore. 
I've noticed the sale of lawn and 
garden supplies is increasing every 
year.” 

Heretofore the company had han- 
dled feed and allied lines exclusively. 
This is its first venture into farm 
chemicals. 
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INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Cold Weather Checks 
Florida Insect Activities 


GAINESVILLE, F LA .—Observa- 
tions made on insect populations in 
Dade, Monroe, Collier and Highlands 
counties during the first two weeks of 
April by H. V. Weems, Jr. and R. E. 
Woodruff showed a general scarcity of 
most species of insects, including 
many which, in most years, have been 
abundant during this season. There 
was both a paucity of insects in gen- 
eral and numbers of species evident, 
especially of the terrestrial fauna. 


The evidence indicates that the 
severe, prolonged cold winter we 
have just experienced sharply re- 
duced insect populations in gener- 
al, affecting least the aquatic in- 
sects and those which over-winter 
in the soil. 


Insects attracted to lights in largest 
numbers during early April consisted 
largely of aquatic Coleoptera and 
Hemiptera, lesser numbers of soil bur- 
rowing Coleoptera, and remarkably 
few Lepidoptera both in numbers and 
kinds. 

Other insects which probably were 
sharply reduced in numbers during 
the winter, but which are rapidly 
building up their populations include 
those groups of insects having short 
life cycles, such as aphids, scales and 
whiteflies. These and some of the 
plant feeding mites are making a 
rapid comeback largely because in- 
sects which normally help to keep 
them in check have been greatly re- 
duced in number by the cold winter 
and-are not able to multiply as rapid- 
ly as the insect pests upon which they 
feed. 


Leaf Roller Moths 
Abundant in New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.— (April 
22)—Red-banded leaf roller moths are 
abundant and a few egg masses found 
in southern New Jersey on April 21. 
Four of ten overwintering codling 
moths examined were pupated April 
21 in Burlington County. No hatching 
European red mites were observed. 

Blueberry blossom weevil adults 
have become very active during the 
past few days. Egg laying will begin 
very shortly. Sheep Pen Hill particu- 
larly is very heavily infested and all 
growers in this area should apply in- 
secticide at least on the edges of the 
fields and ditch banks. Areas which 
are poorly cultivated or sodded should 
also receive special attention. Weevils 
are becoming active in South Jersey 
on sprinkling of bloom. Mites are 
showing up on foliage. 

Alfalfa weevil adults have been 
very active in fields for 10 days or 
more. Observers in South Jersey re- 
port a few larvae but very little feed- 
ing has been reported generally. Pea 
aphid populations still appear to be 
low in fields observed.—Spencer H. 
Davis, Jr., Leland G. Merrill, Jr. and 
William E. Collins. 


Spittlebugs, Pea Aphids 
Reported in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—(April 23)—This 
is the first in a series of weekly bul- 
letins on the general insect situation 
in Illinois (fruit insects expected), 
prepared by entomologists of the Illi- 
nois Natural History Survey, Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
and cooperating agencies. 


Spittlebugs were found hatching 
in northern Illinois this past week. 
Heaviest infestations are expected 
in the area north of Route 6. How- 
ever, occasional fields may become 
heavily infested as far south as 
Route 24 and in the east-central 
area, 


Pea aphids are now present in small 
numbers throughout Illinois. Heaviest 
populations are occurring in the 


southern third of the state. Clover 
leaf weevil populations remain low, 
and with few exceptions there is no 
need for insecticide applications to 
control this pest. If plant growth pro- 
ceeds normally, there is little likeli- 
hood that a problem will develop this 
spring. 

Corn borer winter survival ranges 
from 60-65% in the East St. Louis- 
Jacksonville area to 80-85% in the 
Rock Island-Rockford area. In gen- 
eral, overwintering populations of 
corn borer are lower. now than at any 
other time since 1950 except in coun- 
ties in the west-southwest section. 


Fewer Grasshoppers 
Expected in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—A somewhat lighter 
grasshopper attack is expected in 
Minnesota this year, according to a 
1957 adult and egg survey conducted 
by the Minnesota Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota. 


Minnesota county agents’ reports 
for 1957 indicate that farmers lost 
almost $1.5 million from grasshop- 
per damage where no spraying was 
done. Farmers who did spray saved 
an estimated $590,000. 


“Severe” infestations are predicted 
for this summer in West Polk, Pen- 
nington, Marshall, Roseau, Clay, Pope, 
Stearns, Kanabec and part of Aitkin 
County. 

“Threatening” infestations are ex- 
pected in southeastern counties and in 
a belt extending roughly from there 
to northwestern Minnesota. The out- 
look is also for threatening grass- 
hopper infestations in Cottonwood 
and parts of Nobles, Jackson, Murray, 
Brown and Watonwan counties. For 
other counties, infestations will be 
light or economically unimportant. 


Cereal, Truck Crop 
Pests in Georgia 


ATHENS, GA.—(April 25)—A 
heavy infestation of billbug was noted 


-on corn in Lowndes County, with 


moderate to heavy infestations in 
Grady and Laurens counties. 

Diamondback moth show light-mod- 
erate infestations on collards and 
cabbage in Brooks County. Colorado 
potato beetle has light infestations of 
adults on tomatoes in Cook, Lowndes, 
Brooks and Thomas counties. Mod- 
erate infestation of adults on toma- 
toes in Colquitt County. Heavy deposi- 
tion of eggs on tomatoes in above 
counties. 


Mexican bean beetle has light to 
moderate infestations on bunch and 
pole beans in Brooks, Colquitt, 
Thomas and Grady counties. Bean 
leaf beetle has light to moderate in- 
festations on bunch and pole beans 
in Brooks, Colquitt, Thomas and 
Grady counties. 


Tobacco flea beetle light to mod- 
erate on tobacco in the field in Tift, 
Cook, Lowndes, Brooks, Colquitt, 
Grady and Thomas counties. Bud- 
worm light to moderate on tobacco in 
Tift, Cook, Lowndes, Brooks, Col- 
quitt, Grady and Thomas counties.— 
C. R. Jordan and W. C. Johnson. 


Alfalfa Weevil 
Active in Virginia 
BLACKSBURG, VA.—(April 30)— 
Trouble from the alfalfa weevil is 
rapidly becoming worse in fields 
which have not been treated, and 
farmers are advised to stand by ready 
with their spray rigs. Hatching has 
been heavy during the past week. 
Another current problem is the red- 
banded leaf roller. Adults are near 
the peak of emergence in Piedmont 
area apple orchards, and it looks as 
though this species will be a serious 
problem in some orchards. Fruit 
growers can also look for trouble at 


this time of year from apple aphids, 
apple-grain aphids and tarnished 
plant bugs. Pea aphids are present in 
alfalfa fields in all parts of the state, 
but it is too early to determine if 
controls will be needed. 


Mosquitoes Prepare for 
Early Colorado Invasion 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—(April 24) 
—Mosquitoes are getting ready early 
for their annual invasion of Colorado. 
Still in the “wiggler’ and pupal 
stages, they are about a month ahead 
of last year, according to the Colora- 
do Insect Detection Committee. Adult 
mosquitoes were reported as early as 
April 8. : 

So far, evidence of mosquito breed- 
ing has been discovered in Larimer 
County only. 


Activity of other insect pests is 
beginning to pick up. The summary 
by area is as follows: 


In Baca County the pale western 
cutworm has been active in wheat. 
On one field in the Twin Buttes area 
this insect was found at the rate of 
two per lineal foot. In another Baca 
County field, the brown wheat mite 
was observed, up to four mites per 
plant. 

Southeastern counties report that 
four major insect pests—alfalfa wee- 
vil, spotted alfalfa aphid, beet leaf- 
hopper and potato psyllid—have not 
yet made appearances. In Larimer 
County adults of the ash bark beetle 
have been observed in flight. 

Mesa County reports little insect 
activity in alfalfa fields. Lygus bugs 
averaged only two per 100 sweeps in 
some fields. In the Mack area of Mesa 
County alfalfa is now 4 to 5 inches 
high. 


The first pea aphid of the season’ 


was found at Austin in Delta County 
on April 18. Field trials showed only 
four per 100 sweeps. Lygus bugs aver- 
aged nine per 100 sweeps. 

In Montrose County the first collec- 
tion from onion maggot bait traps 
was made on April 17. Spraying for 
control of the adult alfalfa weevil is 
completed, and little insect activity is 
noted in alfalfa fields. Garfield Coun- 
ty also reports little activity in al- 
falfa. Other crops have not yet been 
planted. 


Oklahoma Reports 
Flea Beetle Infestation 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Flea bee- 
tles are working on young corn in 
central and eastern Oklahoma. In- 
festation is fairly widespread in a 60- 
mile wide area extending south from 
Oklahoma City through Pauls Valley, 
Sulphur and Ardmore, with some 
damage noted in the Bixby area in 
eastern Oklahoma, OSU entomolo- 
gists say. 

“We have three men in the areas 
where the flea beetles have been re- 
ported to determine which of the 10 
or 15 kinds of beetles common to the 
state this particular trouble maker 
is,” Dr. D. E. “Mike” Howell said. 
“We also want to determine if possi- 
ble just how extensive the damage is.” 


Insect Activity 
Light in Indiana 


VINCENNES, IND.—At the pres- 
ent time insect activity is light on 
both apples and peaches. Growers 
should concentrate on the control of 
diseases, especially apple scab, cedar 
apple rust and brown rot. 

Red-banded leaf roller adults have 
continued to lay eggs. Eggs have not 
hatched to date. Control measures 
will be needed at the time of the 
calyx spray where egg masses can 
be readily found. 

European red mite populations con- 
tinue to be relatively light to date. 
About 25% of the overwintering cod- 
ling moth larvae had pupated by 
April 28. Only a few tarnished plant 


bug adults remain in peach orchards. 
Peak activity occurred the week of 
April 14. 

Plum curculio populations are about 
the same in peach orchards as on 
April 21. Peak activity has not been 
reached. Infestations are very light 
in commercial orchards although 
spray protection is needed. Stink bug 
populations continue to be light in 
peach orchards. They will likely in- 
crease as soon aS warmer weather 
prevails—D. W. Hamilton. 


California Gets 
Mosquito Warning 


SACRAMENTO —The California 
Department of Public Health has 
warned California householders to be 
on the alert against an anticipated in- 
vasion of mosquitoes breeding in 
ponds left by recent heavy rains and 
high streams. 

Theodore Smith, a mosquito con- 
trol specialist in the department, 
warned that the expected increase in 
the number of mosquitoes may mean 
an outbreak of encephalitis, the dis- 
ease which attacks both humans and 
animals. 

“We are afraid that this year, if 
present trends continue, will bring 
perhaps as big an outbreak of en- 
cephalitis as that of 1952,” Mr. Smith 
said. “We expect extremely bad con- 
ditions starting in May or June and 
from then until fall.” 


Apple Pests Noted 
In Massachusetts 


AMHERST, MASS.—(April 29)— 
Rosy aphids are being found on sus- 
ceptible varieties not yet treated for 
aphids. Plant bugs are out feeding on 
buds during warm days. Red mite will 
start hatching just before bloom 
where no oil was used. All stages of 
2-spotted mite can be found on leaves 
of the lower spurs and on ground 
cover plants.—C. J. Gilgut and E. H. 
Wheeler. 


Forage Pests on : 
Increase in Delaware 


NEWARK, DEL.—(April 22)— 
Adults and eggs of red-banded leaf 
roller observed April 16 in Kent Coun- 
ty. Plum curculio jarred from peach 
trees April 21 (none present April 
19). A species of stink bug also ob- 
tained from peach trees. 

Alfalfa weevil larvae are increasing 
in numbers. Clover leaf weevil and 
lesser clover leaf weevil damaging 
clover plantings in several areas in 
the state. Meadow spittlebug eggs are 
hatching on clover in the Middletown 
area. A specimen of the spotted as- 
paragus beetle collected on an aspara- 
gus spear at Bridgeville—Donald 
MacCreary and J. W. Heuberger. 


February Super Output 
Down, Shipments Up 


WASHINGTON — Superphosphate 
production in February totaled 210,- 
516 short tons, down from 219,239 
short tons in February, 1957, the Bu- 
reau of the Census reports. Ship- 
ments, however, amounted to 168,724 
short tons, an increase from 158,609 
short tons in February a year earlier. 

Stocks on hand at the end of last 
February totaled 410,301 short tons, 
compared with 419,130 short tons a 
year earlier. February, 1958, produc- 
tion included 116,763 short tons of 
normal and enriched, 70,835 short tons 
of concentrated, 11,798 short tons of 
ammonium phosphates and 11,120 
short tons of other phosphatic ferti- 
lizers, including wet-base goods. 


SEATTLE CENTER OPENS 

SEATTLE—The Viewlands Fue! 
Garden Center was opened for busi- 
ness here by John Rutherford, man- 
ager. The decking of the new store is 
covered with fiberglas and is equip- 
ped with sliding glass doors. Sloping 
ramps lead to a large selection of 
bulbs, plants and trees. In addition, 
the store will handle seeds, insecti- 
cides and garden equipment. 


Chase makes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, 
waterproof ... consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 


Our 111th Year 
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Consistency wins 
in the 
bag business, too! 


No horseshoe player can pile up points merely by 
swinging his arms. It’s pitching ringers consistently 


that makes him an expert. 


In the bag business, too, good delivery and smooth 
follow through—without lost motion—are sure proof 


of experience and know-how. 


Dealing with Chase can be like hanging a horse- 
shoe over.the door, for it brings both good bags and 
good will that naturally follow when so many do 


so much to create them. 


CHA 


BAG COMPANY 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


: 
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Registration of Pesticides tor 
Tolerances Beset With Problems 


6 b— purpose of this paper is to 
examine the background of our 
food and drug laws, to describe the 
usual procedures undertaken to es- 
tablish tolerances of pesticides and 
to point out areas where real prob- 
lems lie. Many people of many back- 
grounds and scientific training are 
represented in the final results of any 
petition requesting a tolerance and 
each individual datum is important 
to the total petition, much as the in- 
dividual brick is important in making 
a strong building. The mortar which 


holds everything together is logic and 


understanding. 

The discussion will be limited to 
Section 408 of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act or as it is more popu- 
larly referred to, Public Law 518, or 
the “Miller Amendment’. The Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide 
Act, or FIFRA, is also an important 
part of this discussion, but this law 
will be referred to only obliquely as 
it relates to Section 408 of the Food 
and Drug law. 

Our group is in a unique position 
to evaluate the problems in this field, 
since we have either written all, or 
a major portion of the petitions for 
21 compounds and have been involved 
in some phase of almost that many 
more. These represent approximately 
one-third of the 159 petitions sub- 
mitted under this law. It has been 
possible for us to view the purposes 
and approaches to specific problems 
of both industry and government with 
an unprejudicial attitude and to re- 
view critically the actions of the 
many persons involved. Such criti- 
cisms are meant to be constructive 
and informative, because if an under- 
standing of the problem can be 
reached by all those concerned, solu- 
tions are much more readily found. 


The philosophy behind the laws 
with which we deal is interesting 
because it represents an advance 
in our way of life. The conditions 
which existed 50 years ago were the 
fundamental reasons for the first 
steps in government regulations to 
halt the exposure of the general 
public to filth, rotten foods and 
false or misleading claims. The 
chemicals used in foods then were 
intended to hide or disguise poor 
quality and their use was con- 
demned. It soon became apparent, 
however, that some chemicals were 
necessary in the production of foods 
and, therefore, should be allowed, 
provided certain safeguards and 
checks were provided. 


Among these, the individual con- 


By Dr. R. W. Fogleman 


Hazelton Laboratories, Inc. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


sumer must be warned that the 
chemical is present so that he may 
select his food and effectively limit 
his exposure. Safety to the consumer 
was of paramount importance and 
efficiency of the compound was defin- 
itely secondary. The law, in Section 
406, made it mandatory to show that 
the compound was necessary and 
could not be eliminated in the pro- 
duction of foods. If this could be 
proved conclusively, then an attempt 
was made to reduce the possible risk 


to the public. 


In very recent years, biological 
techniques and knowledge have been 
able to evaluate better the bioactivity 
of these compounds. The metabolic 
pathways through which a foreign 
compound is altered and excreted 
may now be studied. Quantitative 
measurements of vital processes are 
now possible. These new tools have 
been brought to bear on the evalu- 
ation of the hazard of exposure to 
a particular compound, reducing the 
risk of possible error in determining 
the limits of safety involved. Thus, 
the biologist has aided the growth 
and extension of the philosophy of 
the Food and Drug law to the level 
it is today. 

Modern technological advancement 
has created many new chemicals and 
advertising has created a demand for 
them. Pesticide chemicals, by stop- 
ping the destruction of food by in- 
sects and disease provided better 
quality crops which the general public 
soon learned to demand. This demand 
created specific problems which could 
not be easily controlled. 


Thes compounds differed greatly 
from other food additives in that 
they were highly active, biologically. 
The demand for food indicated the 
necessity of controlling insects and 
disease. Most important, biological 
evaluation of limits of safety could 
now be made with greater certainty 
than previously possible. The funda- 
mental principles of the law could be 
fulfilled. 


The 150 hearings clearly establish- 
ed the official recognition that the 
“Toxicity-per se” doctrine in effect 
for so many years had been super- 
ceded by technical knowledge and 
allowed the compound to be evaluated 
on its own particular merits. In other 
words, a compound which in one con- 
centration is toxic to one species 
may be safe at another concentration 
to another species. A level may there- 
fore be found which is safe for all 
members of that particular species. 


The 1950 hearings also establish- 
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ed the second important fact. This 
was the official recognition that 
pesticides were necessary in the 
production of our food supply. No 
other class of compounds has been 
placed in this category. 


Under present conditions, the 
Miller amendment embodies these 
points and recognizes their solution 
on the basis of scientific data. Tech- 
nical questions are answered by 
technical people by evaluating tech- 
nical information. If differences in 
opinion arise, arbitration is conducted 
by qualified technical experts. 

In preparing petitions for submis- 
sion under Section 408, it is exceed- 
ingly important that the technical 
information be complete and that it 
be presented in a clear, concise man- 
ner. Interpretations must be based 
upon the data presented in the record. 

The format of the petition to be 
submitted for every compound used as 
a pesticide under the definition given 
in the FIFRA, was published in the 
Federal Register for Feb. 4, 1955. 
There are seven sections to the peti- 
tion which represent the major areas 
of information on which to evaluate 
the compound in terms of the philoso- 
phy of the new law. These sections 
are: 

A. Name, chemical identity, puni- 
ty and composition of the 

. pesticide chemical. 

B. The amount, frequency and 
time of application of the pes- 
ticide chemical. 

C. Full reports of investigations 
made with respect to the safe- 
ty of the pesticide chemical. 

D. Results of tests on the amount 
of residue remaining, includ- 
ing a description of the ana- 
lytical method used. 

E. Practicable methods for re- 
moving residue that exceeds 
any proposal tolerance. 

F. Proposed tolerances for the 
pesticide chemical, if toler- 
ances are proposed. 

G. Reasonable grounds in support 
of the petition. 


Each section is separate in the in- 
formation required, but is intimately 
connected with the material in the 
other sections. Some companies feel 
they should also be physically con- 
nected and bind them so tightly they 
cannot be taken apart. 

Let’s look at these sections sepa- 
rately. In Section A, where the chemi- 
cal identity of the pesticide chemical 
is discussed, the major fact is chemi- 
cal proof that the pesticidal compound 
is known structurally, is reproducible 
in manufacture, and any impurities 
present are known. 

We have known instances where 
impurities were of greater biological 
significance than the pesticidal com- 
pound. For example, the mammalian 
toxicity of Malathion decreased as 
purity increased. Trace contamination 
of highly active oxygen analogues of 
the organic phosphate insecticides in- 
creases in vivo, as well as in vitro 
CHE inhibition remarkably. These 
facts become important in other sec- 
tions of the petition. 

Stability of the compound in formu- 
lations can be very important in terms 
of shelf-life, effectiveness and even 
operator and consumer hazard. One of 
the organic phosphate insecticides was 
found to decompose on contact with 
atmospheric water to form a highly 
potent CHE inhibitor. When formu- 
lated properly, the breakdown did not 
occur. A good deal of data on efficacy 
and toxicity had to be discarded be- 
cause the nature of the compound was 
in doubt. 

With the highly volatile or highly 
unstable compounds such as DDVP 


Walter W. Whitlock 


JOINS TEXACO—Walter W. Whit- 
lock has joined Texaco’s petrochemi- 
cal sales division as a sales engineer, 
according to G. E. Garland, the Texas 
Co.’s petrochemical sales manager. 
His headquarters are at the com- 
pany’s regional sales office in the Mc- 
Cormick Bldg., Chicago. Mr. Whit- 
lock will give technical assistance to 
fertilizer manufacturers and other 
users of ammonia and nitrogen solu- 
tions. Texaco’s first ammonia plant 
has recently been completed at its 
Lockport, IIL, refinery. Mr. Whitlock 
was graduated with a B.S. degree in 
chemistry from Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Before joining Texaco he was 
director of research and quality con- 
trol of the Illinois Farm Supply Co. 


and TEPP use conditions and formu- 
lations must be watched carefully if 
the efficacy data can be relied upon. 


Section A must form the foundation 
of the entire petition by defining the 
pesticidal compound clearly and con- 
cisely. 


In Section B, a major difference 
of opinion among members of both 
industry and government prevails. 
The point is minor, but bears discus- 
sion. Some feel that all the data on 
effectiveness should be presented 
here to support the statements on 
amount, frequency, and time of ap- 
plication of the pesticidal chemical. 
Others merely list the dosages em- 
ployed and the usual frequency for 
effective control. 


The ones who present the latter 
form feel that the FDA has no need 
for the information, especially since 
those data are filed with the USDA, 
which does have authority to give the 
certificate of usefulness and who must 
grant registration under the FIFRA 
Act. They are supported by some in 
government who indicate this bulk of 
data is skipped in evaluating this sec- 
tion of the petition. However, it is an 
important point in the establishment 
of usefulness for the official record, 
and is the basis upon which the inter- 
pretations of residue data are made. 
It is a cornerstone of the petition and 
by all means should be included. 


In Section C there are presented all 
the data from the investigations made 
in regard to the safety of the pesti- 
cidal chemical. I think it significant 
that the word “safety” was used here, 
because the purpose of this section is 
not to define “toxicity,” but to define 
“safety” quantitatively to prove the 
numerical limits of safety for the 
compound itself, and in combination 
with its impurities as defined in Sec- 
tion A of the petition. 


Techniques and methods of inter- 
pretation vary from one individual 
or group to another, but the basic 
concepts remain the same. Many 
problems arise because, frankly, the 
biological sciences do not have all the 
answers yet. The problem of carcino- 
genicity is a major one for this reason. 
As an example, almost everyone can 
define the meaning of a carcinogen, 
but so far, no one is able to clearly 
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define a cancer. Today we use long- 
term feeding studies in rats and dogs 
to give us a partial answer to this 
important problem of carcinogenicity. 


In cases of doubt, the feeding 
studies are carried out on dogs for 
periods of up to seven years to pro- 
vide a statistical basis on which to 
evaluate this hazard. New methods 
and new techniques are needed to 
replace the older “bucket-and- 
shovel” methods now in use. Tissue 
culture and cellular metabolism stu- 
dies offer hope, but much remains 
to be done to properly evaluate 
these tools. The costs of seven-year 
dog feeding studies would go a long 
way toward paying for the develop- 
ment of better techniques to give 
more reliable answers in this field. 


In Section D the residue data are 
presented. Of prime importance is the 
complete description of the analytical 
method used. Such a description must 
contain data showing sensitivity, ac- 
curacy, and range. On this method 
hangs the whole petition because if 
the residue data are discredited, there 
is no basis of telling if the tolerance 
is realistic, or if it is safe. 

I emphasize this point because we 
have seen petitions rejected because 
the analytical method did not pick up 
all the pesticide. Metabolites which 
may be equally as hazardous were not 
found. This is especially true if a 
chemical method is used for organic 
phosphates. I strongly suggest that a 
reliable check of the method be made 
by either using a bioassay, or by de- 
termining a different portion of the 
molecule. If the results do not agree, 
a real problem is presented. 


Usually the only solution lies in 
learning all about the breakdown 
products, rates of formation and de- 
composition, solubilities, and exist- 
ence as a residue. If they are present 
in significant quantities, the biological 
activity of each must be evaluated in 
terms of limits of safety. 


The residue data are open to wide 
criticism in my opinion for one simple 
reason. Residue studies are the after- 
thought of a good efficacy study. Like 
most shirt tail relation, the data de- 
rived this way are about as equally 
efficient. We have seen many ex- 
amples of residue samples with no his- 
tory of other pesticide treatments, no 
application date, no harvest date, 
samples taken by inexperienced peo- 
ple which are obviously not represent- 
ative. 

In one case, a fellow sampled some 
oranges and then let them roll around 
the trunk of his car for a day or two. 
To make matters worse, he had spill- 
ed some of the pesticide on the floor. 
When analyzed, those samples con- 
tained over 450 ppm of the compound 
and were quite upsetting until the 
truth was found out. I do not think 
his grant was renewed. There are 
many more examples in this field that 
are the result of sheer stupidity on 
the part of people who should know 
better. 


Properly designed and executed 
residue studies must be conducted 
if a rational interpretation is to be 
made. This represents the limits of 
exposure of the general public. The 
evaluation of safety must be pegged 
to residues to be sure that the pub- 
lic is adeqyately protected. It is also 
pegged to the efficacy data, because 
it defines, to a large extent, the real 
usefulness of the product to the 
grower during the last critical days 
just prior to harvest. 


Everyone, company employee, state 
experiment station man, college pro- 
fessor, and government worker, en- 
gaged in residue work must be very 
much aware of his responsibilities be- 
cause it involves the company’s eco- 
nomic position, the grower’s effective- 
ness in supplying food and, above all, 
public health. 

Section E is probably one of the 
most overlooked sections in the peti- 
tion. Here are described methods of 
removal of excessive residues. We are 
all guilty of assuming that surface de- 
posits can be readily washed off or 


brushed off, or trimmed off, but few 
of us have really tried to find suitable 
ways of removing these residues. Only 
in the past year have I become aware 
of a real need for this information. 


Packing houses are vulnerable to 
seizure under the law for products 
over tolerance, if they cannot identify 
the grower. So, the packers realize 
the truth to the story of the buzz saw 
—it’s hard to tell which tooth bit you. 
They need to know if their processing 
methods remove, or just redistribute 
the residue. 


Makers of baby foods spend a lot 
of money testing their materials, 
both before and after processing, to 
determine the presence of pesti- 
cides. Growers face the loss of up 
to half their crop if trimming is the 
only method of removing excess 
pesticides. To many of them, it’s 
either half a crop, or none, again 
defined by residue levels, when in- 
sect or disease conditions exist 
late in the growing season. More 


work should be done in this direc- 
tion because there is a real need 
for it. 


Section F is the culmination of all 
the efforts, because here the numerical 
tolerances are spelled out for each 
crop. Usually, it is a brief statement 
proposing the establishment of the 
tolerances under the law. 


Section G is felt by some to be the 
place where you can put in anything, 
since it isn’t read anyway. Actually, 
if the petition is well presented, there 
is-very little need for this section. We, 
however, feel that this is the place for 
summing up, showing the lines of rea- 
soning we have used, making it clear 
to an outsider, so that he may follow 
and arrive at the same conclusions we 
have. There are times when such a 
clear discussion could be exceedingly 
important. 

As was pointed out earlier, many 
policies of the regulatory agency were 
established under situations far differ- 
ent from those that exist today. The 
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government must consider all people 
when making decisions and, therefore, 
are wide open to criticism from many 
sides on each and every stand they 
make, They are literally damned if 
they do and damned if they don’t. In 
many cases, they would welcome the 
outside opinions of recognized scien- 
tists in meeting the challenge of inter- 
preting new technology in terms of 
public safety. 

With industry remains the ultimate 
decision. Their case, however, can be 
no better than the petition they sub- 
mit, presenting all the data, and a 
complete and logical interpretation of 
those data in terms of efficacy, safety, 
and public health. 

In general, the problems of clearing 
a pesticide chemical touch many 
points of the law. For example, are 
nematocides, compounds which de- 
stroy snails, slugs and earthworms, 
plant defoliants and plant hormones 
sufficiently important and necessary 
to warrant inclusion in the class of 

(Turn to REGISTRATION, page 19) 
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To meet growing demands for strength and durability in 
liquid fertilizer applicators—TIURA Engineers have devel- 
oped the NOW famous TIURA CLAMPS and SHANKS for 
uniform high quality and long—rugged performance! 


MORE AND MORE APPLICATORS ’’NOW” DEPEND ON 
TIURA APPLICATOR EQUIPMENT THAN EVER BEFORE 


— HERE’S WHY! 


TIURA CLAMPS and 
SHANKS are made to 
perform under the most 
severe soil conditions . . . 


. . whether the requirement 


is minimum ground disturb- — TIURA made CLAMPS 


ance around delicate plants and SHANKS do either job 
— or maximum soil tillage quickly — conveniently — 
during fertilizer application and economically! 


STANDARD SHANK 


TURK SHANK 


Less ground dis- 


turbance during 
fertilizer applica- 
tion, 


INSIST ON BOTH TIURA MADE STANDARD AND TURK 
SHANKS WITH TIURA CLAMPS FOR GREATER UTILITY 


Combination tiller 
and applicator for 
double duty! 


Replaceable point 
— fast change — 
no hardfacing — 
no friction — fits 
242" x 30" 
Shank. 


PLUS PROFITABLE PERFORMANCE! 


Applicator Inquiries Invited 


TIURA MFG. & SALES 


Central States 
Entomologists to Meet 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Entomolo- 
gists from a dozen states will attend 
the annual meeting of the Central 
States Entomological Society, to be 
held May 10, in the Oklahoma State 
University Student Union. Expected 
attendance is 100 to‘125, says Dr. D. 
E. Howell, head of the OSU ento- 
mology department. Prof. Kenneth 
Arbuthnot of the department is presi- 
dent of the organization and will 
preside. 


Takes Over 4 Firms 


SIKESTON, MO. Joel A. Mont- 
gomery has taken over the operation 
of four companies in this area: Bell 
City (Mo.) Grain & Milling Co.; Van- 
duser (Mo.) Grain Co.; Diehlstadt 
(Mo.) Grain Co., and the Olive 
Branch (Ill.) Grain Co. They will be 
under the general management of T. 
E. Thompson. The business activities 
will consist of buying and selling 
grain, seed, fertilizers and farm 
chemicals, and the processing of de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal. 


GROUPS TO COMBINE 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A joint meet- 
ing of representative Willamette Val- 
ley filbert growers with Northwest 
Berry Assn. directors will be held 
soon in a move aimed at combining 
the two organizations, George Bens- 
hoof, Damascus, Ore., temporary 
chairman of the filbert growers 
group, reported following a meeting 
of representatives of the two organ- 
izations. 


TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


which would be made subject to reg- 
ulation.” 

In this particular item it is not 
believed that the Senate is moving 
as drastically to limit the application 
of the motor truck haul exemption 
of agricultural commodities from ICC 
regulation as has been indicated by 
the attitude of the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee in hearing held 
here recently. 


On the House side a pending bill 
would limit the application of the 
truck haul exemption to apply only 
to such time as the agricultural 
commodity is in the possession and 
title of the farm producer. Once 
title to a commodity has passed 
from the farmer the exemption 
would cease. 


The Senate sub-committee has act- 
ed ahead of its House counterpart 
in regard to private cartage which 
has been the object of criticism by 
the ICC. That agency has described 
many private carriage operations as 
illegal carriage. Such so-called car- 
riage has consisted of use of bill of 
sale of invoices whereby a privately 
owned motor vehicle transports, us- 
ually in backhaul movement, goods 
or merchandise exempt from ICC 
regulation and from the transporta- 
tion excise tax. ICC says it finds this 
condition to be discriminatory and 
disruptive of freight movement to the 
detriment of the regulated carriers, 
both rail and motor. 

This Senate group also recommend- 
ed to other appropriate committees of 
Congress to consider repeal of the 
existing excise taxes on freight and 
passenger transportation. 


Unanimous sub-committee action 
on this report seems certain to pro- 
voke similar action by the full Sen- 
ate committee and floor action at 
this session. 


In the instance of the excise tax 
repeal recommendation this commit- 
tee does not have jurisdiction on this 
item and its reference to other com- 
mittee attention would ultimately re- 
quire approval and action by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


WESTERN WATER 


(Continued from page 1) 


ico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. 

Although reservoir levels were be- 
ing held down to take care of heavy 
runoff expected in some places, no 
unusually excessive streamflow 
threats were reflected in the report. 
Water supplies were expected to be 
“good to excellent,” however, for al- 
most all irrigated areas in the western 
states. 

Heavy March-April storms were 
credited with adding to a iiear-record 
snowpack in a large area of California 
and the Southwest. The California 
State Department of Water Resources 
forecasts ranged from 150 to 180% 
of normal for Central Valley stream- 
flow; and expected seasonal stream- 
flow of 125 to 150% of normal was 
cited as typical for Nevada, southern 
Utah, Arizona—especially short of 
water in recent years—and south- 
western Colorado. Although the Ari- 
zona outlook is the best since 1952, 
the report said pumping of ground- 


' water will not be relieved. 


In the Pacific Northwest, the 
water supply outlook is generally 
good. Barring extreme deviations 
from normal in precipitation or late 
spring snow melt, there should be 
adequate water supplies in the Co- 
lumbia Basin and northern Rocky 
Mountains where winter snowfall 
was near average. For the West 
generally, the report noted that 
precipitation had exceeded normal 
for the past 10 months. 


The water supply for the Rio 
Grande through Colorado, New Mex- 
ico and Texas is expected to be “rea- 
sonably adequate” for the first time 


‘since 1949, with near-normal stream- 


flow and with reservoir storage well 
above average in Colorado and near 
average in New Mexico. 


ARAMITE 


(Continued from page 1) 


made a similar proposal, the position 
of Naugatuck Chemical was upheld 
by an advisory committee of national- 
ly-known medical experts, patholo- 
gists and entomologists. After review- 
ing toxicity data, they recommended 
and FDA granted a tolerance of one 
part per million for Aramite. 

“Therefore, Naugatuck Chemical 
will once more adopt the procedure 
provided in the Miller Amendment to 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
and request that the new FDA pro- 
posal be reviewed by an advisory 
scientific committee. 

“Based on test data obtained over 
a period of eight years and costing 
more than half-a-million dollars, we 
believe that: 

“1. Aramite will not cause tumors in 
rats or dogs at the dosages now being 
used on food crops. 

“2. That dietatary levels of Aramite 
hundreds of times greater than those 
found in treated crops must be fed 
daily over a prolonged period of time 
to produce liver tumors in these ani- 
mals. ° 

“3. That the type of hepatoma, or 
liver tumor, caused by Aramite in 
these animals is not equivalent to the 
liver tumor which is observed rarely 
in man. 

“4. That the data supports the use 
of the chemical under the present 
tolerance of one part per million and 
that, under these conditions, it is safe 
for humans.” 


NEW SUPPLY STORE 

RIDDLE, ORE. — The A-D Feed 
Store has opened for business here 
and operators of the facility offer a 
wide selection of poultry and stock 
feeds, garden supplies, seeds, fertiliz- 
ers and insecticides. Al Buhl, Myrtle 
Creek, Ore., has been named man- 
ager. 
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SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER. 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 


Croplife Marketing Editor 


One of the most complete farm stores in Arizona is probably the 
one belonging to the Southwest Flour & Feed, Co. at Glendale, an 
agricultural suburb of Phoenix. The main company, managed by D. 
H. Bansall, Sr., has been in existence since about 1875. The farm 
store is much newer, although it has been in operation nearly 30 years. 

The store is managed by Warren Sproul, who had formerly spent 
several years with the farm store service division of a national mill- 
ing company. He was well-trained in farm store management when he 
ioined the Arizona firm about 12 years ago. 

Under his management the store has expanded until there are 
six regular employees besides the bookkeepers. An average of 800 to 


1,000 customers trade there every 
week, with some of them coming as 
far as 150 miles away. 


“One reason for this,” says Mr. 
Sproul, “is because the farmer or 
rancher can find anything he needs. 
We carry a complete line of fertilizer, 
insecticides, herbicides, animal health 
remedies and other chemicals. We 
also stock a complete line of poultry, 
sheep and livestock supplies. We have 
a lot of hard-to-get items which are 
sold nowhere else.” 


The occasional-purchase item 
serves a good purpose. It brings peo- 
ple to the’store, where they buy other 
products. Many regular customers 
first came into the store seeking some 
item they couldn’t find elsewhere. 


, The store sells a large volume of 
fertilizer in large sacks and in 
small packages. There is also a 
good sale of insecticides, because 
here in the Valley of the Sun where 
frost seldom visits, the insects 
thrive the year around. The store 
not only sells farm chemicals to 
farmers, but also has a large town 
trade. 


In the hot desert country home 


owners hastily cover the burning 
sands with trees, shrubs and grass. 
Vegetation in the irrigated valley is 
green and lush, and the sale of agri- 
cultural chemicals is quite large. 

In managing a store of this type, 
Mr. Sproul has learned that a staff of 
experts is essential. One customer out 
of every three, it seems, is seeking in- 
formation along with the purchase. 
The employees are asked about every- 
thing from poultry diseases to prun- 
ing trees. 

Mr. Sproul is a nutritionist and 
usually takes care of the feeding 
problems. Quite often during the day 
he may be found at his desk helping 
some customer with a livestock or 
poultry ration. 


The store also has experts on 
plants and insects, and part of 
their time is used in giving service 
to the customers. Occasionally the 
problem will call for a visit to the 
farm or home where a spot check 
is made. 


Another thing Mr. Sproul stresses 
is a clean, well-arranged store. With 
(Turn to OVER THE COUNTER, page 12) 
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1,000 ITEMS—The farm supply store with 1,000 items is the slogan adopted 


by the Southwest Flour & Feed Co. outlet at Glendale, Ariz. A unique feature 
of the store is this warehouse display room adjacent to the main store. Two 
employees are shown making a delivery. The room provides storage space as 


well as open displays to encourage impulse buying. 


BUSINESS BUILDER—An “apostle 


which could well describe Walter Craft, fertilizer dealer of Malaga, N.M. A 
veteran businessman, Mr. Craft has for many years led an educational pro- 
gram to prove to farmers the benefits of proper fertilization and insect con- 
trol. Last year’s sales of 3,200 tons of dry fertilizer indicate that his program 


is paying him rewards. 


Rewards Worthwhile 


New Mexico Fertilizer Dealer 
Champions’ Good Farming” Plan 


By Jess Blair 
Croplife Special Writer 


Although he is now known as one 
of the biggest fertilizer dealers in the 
area, there was a time when Walter 
Craft of Malaga, N.M., couldn’t give 
a sack of it away. This was back in 
the early 1930’s when he first saw the 
need of increasing cotton yields. 


Finally in 1933 he persuaded a 
local farmer to apply fertilizer. The 
man made 900 Ib. more seed cotton 
per acre than on the untreated 
land, and has used it ever since. 
This test received favorable com- 
ment, but it was not until a few 
years ago that real progress was 
made. 


Since then sales have gradually in- 
creased, until 1957 when the Walter 
Craft Fertilizer Co. sold 3,200 tons of 
dry fertilizer to farmers in the Pecos 
River Valley. He also sold a large 
amount of insecticides to fight the 
cotton pests and alfalfa aphids. 

Mr. Craft has been an apostle of 
good farming methods for the 50 
years he has been in the gin busi- 
ness. As production costs rose, he 
pointed out to farmers that the only 
way to maintain their profit margins 
was to raise more cotton per acre. 
This was sound advice, because from 
an average of less than a bale per 
acre a few years ago, cotton pro- 
ducers have increased yields to two 
bales an acre. A few who fertilized 
heavily and followed good manage- 
ment practices have harvested as 
much as three to four bales per acre. 


Selling fertilizer in this area is not 
an easy task. The valley has several 
peculiar problems not found else- 
where. First, the soils have a pH from 
8.0 to 8.5, which precludes the usage 
of certain fertilizers. He urges farm- 
ers to use ammonium sulphate to get 
their nitrogen. 

Also the salty river water intensi- 
fies soil problems. Unless the farmer 
knows how to cope with this problem, 
he may find himself in financial 
trouble. By making a study of ferti- 


lizers, Mr. Craft knows what kinds 
bring the greatest returns and also 
knows what not to use. 

Another thing a dealer must know 
in this area is the various soil types. 
Having been in the valley for 50 
years, he has made a careful study - 
of the various fields, and knows most 
of them as well as a city gardener 
knows his backyard. He has continu- 
ally relied on soil tests for his ferti- 
lizer recommendations. 


“Recommending fertilizer when 
nothing is known of the soil is a 
foolish undertaking,” he says. “You 
want that farmer to make more 
cotton, and if he uses the wrong 
kind, he certainly won’t be buying 
any the next season.” 


Among the most successful ferti- 
lizers in the area are triple phosphate 
(Turn to N. M. DEALER, page 14) 


WALTER CRAFT 
HONORED 


MALAGA, N.M.—Walter Craft, in- 
secticide and fertilizer dealer and cot- 
ton merchant here, has been named 
New Mexico “Cotton Ginner of the 
Year.” During the last 37 years he 
has been manager of various gins in 
the Southwest and now owns his own 
plant here. In addition to running his 
own plant, Mr. Craft buys and sells 
cotton and distributes insecticides and 
fertilizers from two warehouses in 
the Carlsbad Irrigation District. He 
has served two terms as vice presi- 
dent of the National Cotton Ginners 
Assn., and for several years has been 
advisory director of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners Assn. He helped to spear- 
head the formation of the New Mex- 
ico Cotton Ginners Assn. and is pre- 
sently serving on the board of direc- 
tors of that organization. Mr. Craft 
also is active in Eddy County civic 
affairs. 
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What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6727—Trailer 
Applicator 


General Metals, Inc., has developed 
a new trailer applicator, the model 
TPD-200, for top-dressing of nitrogen 
solutions or complete liquid ferti- 
lizers. The unit is said to be ideal for 
fertilizing pastures, small grain and 
row crops, and up to 200 acres may be 
fertilized in one day. A choice of 235- 
gal. pressure or 210-gal. non-pressure 
tank of aluminum, steel or stainless 
steel is provided. The standard 21-ft. 
boom is made in three sections. There 
are 24 nozzles. Literature may be 
secured by checking No. 6727 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
Please print or type name and ad- 
dress. 


No. 6731—Liquid 
Container Closure 


The Rieke Metal Products Corp. 
announces its new “self-venting Flex- 
Spout” closure for liquid shipments. 
The unit incorporates an internal 
vent feature that obviates the neces- 
sity for other separate vents or clos- 
ures on steel or fiber shipping con- 
tainers. The closure is a completely 
assembled unit that requires no posi- 
tioning or registration when affixed 
to the container. The spout is of poly- 
ethylene, it can be extended or re- 
cessed and is claimed to eliminate the 


“glug” in pouring. Check No. 6731 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife to 
secure details. Please print or type 
name and address. 


No. 6734—Muleh- 
Laying Machine 


A new machine for laying black 
polyethylene film for mulching pur- 
poses has been announced by the 
Bakelite Co., Division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. The machine lays film at a 
speed of about one acre per hour. In 
a 1957 experiment with cantaloupes, 
film cost was $160 per acre and melon 
yields were increased nearly three 
times compared with the check plot. 
The mulch is laid prior to planting. 
Existing farm implements may be 
utilized in rigging up the machine. 
Secure details by checking No. 6734 
on the coupon and mailing it to Crop- 
life. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 6724—Rubber- 
Lined Tanks 


The Gates Rubber Co. has prepared 
a new folder describing its ‘50-H 
rubber-lined tanks” and listing tank 
specifications for both pressure and 
non-pressure fertilizer chemicals. The 
literature states that Gates tanks 
“give permanent corrosion protection 
for all fertilizer solutions.” The tanks 


No. 6710—Spreader-Sticker 
1) No. 6712—Diazonon Data 
C) No. 6713—Idea Book 

0 Ne. 6714—Trithion Data 

0 No. 6715—Product Booklet 
Ne. 6717—Wetting Agent 
No. 6718—Spray Gun 

No. 6719—Weed Guide 

0) No. 6722—Time-Lapse Film 
No. 6723—Pamphiets 
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P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


have a 3/16-in. rubber lining “weld- 
ed” to the steel surface, states the 
folder. Check No. 6724 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 6729—Plant 
Tranquilizer 


A chemical tranquilizer for plants 
has been developed by United States 
Rubber Co. It will be marketed for 
use on selected crops for the first 
time this season. Called by the trade 
name, “Duraset-20W,” the product is 
said to increase plant yields by re- 
ducing the effects of shock and stress 
caused by such conditions as heat 
spells and sudden cold snaps. Success- 
ful field tests have been performed 
by using the product on tomatoes, 
cotton, cherry trees, alfalfa, soybeans 
and other fruits and vegetables. 
Check No. 6729 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- - 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6728—Apple 
Insect Control 


Acceptance of a “Crag Sevin” ex- 
perimental label for control of apple 
insects has been granted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, it was 
announced by Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals Department, Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co., Division of Union 
Carbide Corp. The product will be 
available only in limited quantities 
this year. The new label recommends 
use of “Sevin” 50% wettable powder 
at the rate of one or 2 Ib. per 100 gal. 
of dilute spray. Check No. 6728 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure de- 
tails. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 6726—Pre-Emer- 
genee Weed Killer 


“Alanap” is the trade name for a 
pre-emergence liquid weed killer for 
soybeans, vine crops, peanuts, aspara- 
gus and cotton. Manufacturer of the 
product is United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck Chemical Division. New 
literature describing features of 
“Alanap” is available without charge. 
Check No. 6726 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. Please print name 
and address. 


No. 6723—Fertilizer, 
Lime Pamphlets 


Three pamphlets designed to help 
farmers realize higher yields per acre 
are available free from Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Inorganic Chem- 
icals Division. Two of the pamphlets 
are devoted to the correct fertiliza- 
tion of corn and cotton, respectively; 
the third points out the advantages 
of applying lime to fields in order to 
increase crop yields and help ferti- 
lizers do their most efficient work. 
Check No. 6723 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife to secure details. 
Please print or type name and ad- 


No. 6730—Herhbicide 
Ingredient 


Volume production of methylace- 
tylene-propadiene, a chemical inter- 
mediate, has been started by the Dow 
Chemical Co. Fields in which the 
chemical may find use include agri- 
cultural herbicides. Check No. 6730 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
details. Please print or type name 
and address. 


No. 6719—Weed 
Control Guide 


“Chemical Weed Control Guide,” an 
annual publication, has been prepared 
for 1958 by the Soil Building Division, 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 
The 76-page guide lists weed control 
information for the dairyman, vege- 
table grower, fruit grower, diversified 
farmer and instructions in the use of 
weed killers and equipment. Check 
No. 6719 on the coupon and mail it 
to Croplife. Please print name and 
address. 


No. 6735—Insecticide- 
Fertilizer Brochure 


A colorful, 8-page brochure has 
been published by the Velsicol Chemi- 
cal Corp. to describe methods of ap- 
plying fertilizer mixed with Hep- 
tachlor insecticide. Broadcasting, 
banding in the row, side dressing, 
liquid application, double banding, 
and drilling with seed are discussed. 
Action photos and two-color drawings 
accompany the text. The brochure is 
educational in nature and can be used 
as an aid to farmers and in class- 
room work. A copy of the brochure 
may be obtained by checking No. 
6735 on the coupon and mailing it to 
Croplife. Please print or type name 
and address. 


No. 6733—Soil 
Fungicides 


Advice on use and benefits of soil 
fungicides are offered in three new 
pieces of literature issued by the In- 
secticides Products Department of 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpo- 
ration. Two of the six-page folders, in 
color, describe the use of Terraclor, 
a successfully tested fungicide, on 
vegetables and crucifers. The third 
is a technical application bulletin for 
the treatment of damping-off or 
“soreshin” on cotton. Copies of the 
pamphlets may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 6733 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to Croplife. Please print or type 
name and address. 


No. 6712—Diazonon 
Data 


Information about the use of the 
product, “Diazonon,” in fruit and 
vegetable insect control is outlined in 
new literature. Secure the data by 
checking No. 6712 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. Please print or 
type name and address. 


No. 6718—Spray Gun 


Features of the new Spraying Sys- 
tems Company’s “GunJet No. 22” 
have been announced. Its main ad- 
vantage, according to the company, is 
that only a few parts of the gun ac- 
tually come in contact with the chem- 
ical sprayed. The gun is designed for 
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SPRAYING 
SYSTEMS 


pressures up to 800 p.s.i. 


A wide 
choice of capacities is available. Check 
No. 6718 on the coupon and mail it 
to Croplife. Please print or type name 
and address. 


No. 6714—Trithion 
Data 


Trithion, Stauffer Chemical Com- 
pany’s new organic phosphate insecti- 
cide, is described in a brochure just 
published. The important characteris- 
tics of the insecticides, as revealed by 
laboratory and field tests during the 
past several years, are detailed. Com- 
pany officials state: “Trithion is a 
non-systemic, long-residual compound 
which is an efficient miticide. It kills 
both adult mites and their eggs. One 
or two applications often suffice for a 
whole season. Trithion is also effec- 
tive over a broad range of insects, 
having demonstrated outstanding con- 
trol of 77 pests on 32 crops.” Secure 
the data by checking No. 6714 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 6713—Garden 
Center Idea Book 


A new garden center ‘Idea Book“ 
has been published by the California 
Spray-Chemical Corp. The 32-page 
publication includes sales ideas and 
illustrates methods of operation for 
the industry. The book is not for gen- 
eral distribution but can be used for a 
short time on a library-type loan 
basis. Check No. 6713 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure details. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 6717—Wetting 
Agent 


“Sole-Terge S-2-S” is an anion- 
active wetter-penetrant recently an- 


rid a lawn of crabgrass for the sea- 
son, and provide several seasons of 
insect control, it is claimed. Chlor- 
dane, it was determined from experi- 
ments, kills the first true leaf of the 
crabgrass plant, as it emerges from 
the seed. A hose attachment, sprin- 
kling can or sprayer can be used for 
application. Check No. 6736 on the 
coupon and mail it to Croplife. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 6732—Endothal 
Weed Killer 


A new bulletin (No. W-11) has 
been prepared by Pennsalt of Wash- 
ington Division, Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., on ‘its product trade-named, 
“Penco Endothal weed killer” for 
sugar beets. The product is effective 
only when applied as a pre-emergent 
spray; troublesome weeds can be con- 
trolled by spraying seedbeds with this 
water-base formulation containing 2 
Ib. of disodium Endothal per gallon, 
according to company officials. Secure 
details by checking No. 6732 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6710—Spreader- 
Sticker 


A statement that “Glyodin can be 
used as a spreader-sticker” has been 
accepted by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for addition to the fruit 
fungicide’s commercial label, accord- 
ing to Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
Division of Union Carbide Corp. Glyo- 
din is a control product for fruit dis- 
eases such as apple scab, sooty blotch, 
Brooks spot, peach brown rot, and 
cherry leaf spot. Check No. 6710 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure de- 
tails. Please print or type name and 
address. 


No. 6715—Product 
Booklet 


A new booklet entitled, “Products 
of Atlas,” has been produced by the 
Atlas Powder Co. The booklet de- 
scribes briefly the company’s major 
product lines, some of which have ap- 
plication in agricultural chemicals. 
The booklet may be secured by check- 
ing No. 6715 on the coupon. 
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Farm Supply Store 
Sales Show Decline 


SACRAMENTO—Figures released 
by the California State Board of 
Equalization show that taxable sales 
by farm implement dealers and farm 
and garden supply stores fell during 
the last quarter of 1957 from the 
same period in 1956. 


Sales by farm implement dealers 
dipped 10.9% while sales by farm 
and garden supply stores dropped 
4.2% over the fourth quarter of 1956. 
Sales by farm implement dealers 
amounted to $38,020,000 which was 
‘711% of all taxable transactions. 
Farm and garden supply stores sold 
$20,928,000 worth of merchandise ac- 
counting for .39% of transactions. 


Figures also showed that the 1957 
fourth quarter sales for these retail- 
ers dipped from highs achieved in the 
three previous quarters. Total sales 
by farm implement dealers for the 
year totaled $168,387,000 while farm 
and garden suppliers sold a total of 
$104,490,000. 


it’s just off the press..! 


Croplife’s second edition of 


BUG THE WEEK 


a dealer's manual of insect pests 


Here it is! The second edition of Croplife’s Bug of the Week in 8% x 11” 
booklet form. It’s made up from reprints of the series appearing in Croplife 

‘ during the past several months. The booklet includes 32 insect pests pic- 
tured and described—and all are in addition to the 21 which appeared in the 
original Bug of the Week booklet issued in 1954. 


ORDER FOR YOURSELF, YOUR CUSTOMERS 


You'll find many uses for this interesting, 
factual booklet. It's ideal for use by 
salesmen, dealers—and their customers. 


about these insects: 


Clad in an attractive cover, the booklet 
is packed with accurate information 


nounced. by the Sole Chemical Corp. European Corn Borer Cotton Fleahopper Corn Earworm 

The product exhibits “unusual wetting Khapra Beetle Alfalfa Caterpillar Leathopper 

action in the presence of high per- Red Flour Beetle Cowpea Curculio Gypsy Moth 
centages of acids, alkalis and various Onion Thrips Corn Rootworm Mexican Bean Beetle 
electrotypes,” it is claimed. It has ap- Pepper Weevil House Fly Strawberry Weevil 
plication in the pesticide processing Rapid Plant Bug Spotted Cucumber Beetle Harlequin Bug 

and other industries. Technical litera- Rose Chafer Stink Bug Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 
ture is available. Check No. 6717 on Two-Spotted Mite Yellow-Striped Armyworm Spider Mite 

the coupon and mail it to Croplife. Cabbage Aphid Blow-Fly Cadelle Beetle 


Please print or type name and ad- Rose Leaf Beetle White-Fringed Beetie Sweet Potato Weevil 


dress. Potato Leafhopper Confused Flour Beetle 
No. 6722—Tim 
lana SINGLE COPY PRICE: 50 CENTS 


Reduced rates quoted on quantity orders. 


A kernel of corn sprouts and grows 
to a full-sized stalk in a matter of 
minutes in an educational color mo- 
tion picture recently released to show 
the value of nitrogen for good plant 
growth. The film can be booked in 
the Midwest through the Nitrogen 
Products Department of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. The film was produced by 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and film- 
ed by John Ott, Winnetka, Ill, a 


clip coupon below 


Fill in coupon below and mail with remittance 


to: Reprint Department, Croplife, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


IMPRINT YOUR FIRM 
NAME 


The back cover has been left blank 
so it can be utilized by dealers and 
others for promotional purposes. 


specialist in time-lapse photography. Company name or your advertising 

The 25-min. non-commercial film, message can be imprinted, making 

with sound narration, is called ‘‘Nat- the booklet a valuable sales piece. Address Es 
ure’s Need for Nitrogen.” It is avail- Rates for imprinting on request. City ei 

able to farm and agricultural organ- Gi full ils. 


(0 Pesticide Formulator 


ti d other interested . 
izations and other interested groups Check Type of Business (0 Fertilizer Mixer 
Dealer 


Check No. 6722 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6736—Crabgrass 


Product 
Chlordane, an established lawn and 


If interested in purchasing supply with your imprint, please write 
copy for back page, and indicate number you would want. Price will be 
submitted by return mail. Copy for imprint (use separate sheet if neces- 


FIRST EDITION 
AVAILABLE 


garden insecticide, is effective as a A limited quantity of the First Edi- 7 
application in the early spring, be- Quantity desired: ......... 


fore crabgrass seed germinates, will 
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What's Been sores wenta 
es: eep re ealers on 
Happening? 


regional circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 


Contracts were let to two chemical companies—Wasatch Chemical Co. and 
Sinclair Refining Co.—to supply pesticides to battle a bark beetle epidemic 
which is destroying trees on the Utah-Wyoming border. 


The U.S. 1958 gypsy moth control program will include spraying 
of all known infestations, the U.S..Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced, 


The first commercial plant to produce Trithion, the new insecticide- 
miticide developed by the Stauffer Chemical Co., has been completed at Hen- 
derson, Nevada. 


Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., is installing two large- 
volume nitrogen solution storage terminals in Florida. 


Two campaigns against the Great Basin tent caterpillar are to be launch- 
ed in Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona by government insect experts. They 
plan to spray the caterpillars from planes with poison and a killer virus. 


A strong emphasis on the economics of range fertilization fea- 
tured the sixth annual California Fertilizer Conference held at San 
Luis Obispo. In one demonstration it was shown that heifers grazing 
on fertilized ranges gained far more weight than did the animals on 
the check plot. 


A survey of farm chemical dealers in West Texas and parts of New Mexico 
revealed that spring sales of fertilizer were down because of wet weather and 
lack of financing. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced an “advance” minimum 
average support price of $1.36 a bu. for corn for the 1958 crop season. The 
price was arrived at in accordance with “forward pricing” provisions of 
the law. 


_ Legislation was being considered in Congress which would result 
in banning use of trucks transporting fertilizer materials to farms 
and making return loads of a farm commodity if the commodity had 
been previously sold to a broker, shipping point distributor, or a 
terminal market receiver. The bill, HR. 5823 was introduced at the 
request of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Price supports on peanuts for 1958 were set by USDA at $213.20 ton. This 
price was announced as being 82% of the April parity price of $260. 


Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., reorganized its develop- 
ment department at Hopewell, Va. F. O. Agel, vice president, is in charge 
of development activities for the division. 


The need for additional applications of phosphate and potash in the state 
of Washington was determined by a state-wide series of soil tests. A typical 
60-acre dairy farm should be investing $1,000 a year in fertilizer, one speak- 
er said. 


That poor application techniques are often responsible for adverse legis- 
lation against the use of herbicides, was the theme of an article by Thomas 
J. MeMahon, of McMahon Bros. Co., Binghamton, N.Y. He said that in areas 
where herbicides were applied correctly, the results were looked upon with 
favor by the population. 


Despite wet weather in much of the nation and the fact that smaller 
acreages are predicted for crops in 1958, fertilizer industry spokesmen in 
April said that they expected to have a good season this year. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission chairman, Howard G. Freas, came 
out against the transportation excise tax on freight, originally placed on 
shipments as a wartime plan. He said it is now an outright revenue measure. 


A forest fertilization research program for California was pro- 
posed at the recent forest soils fertilization conference held at Sonora, 
Cal. The conference was under the auspices of the National Plant 
Food Institute and the California Fertilizer Assn. 


The high economic cost of weeds was cited at the recent Western Weed 
Conference held at Spokane, Wash. A savings of $130,000,000 hasbeen realized 
due to weed control methods developed in the past 15 years, the conference 
was told. This figure is for the 11 western states. 


J. W. Apple, University of Wisconsin entomologist, was named president- 
elect of the North Central Branch of the Entomological Society of America 
at the group’s recent St. Louis meeting. 


The addition of facilities costing nearly $1,500,000 enables the 
Bartow, Fila., triple superphosphate plant of the Davison Chemical 
Co., Division of W. R. Grace & Co., to produce run-of-pile triple 
superphosphate, a powder form, as an addition to the granulated 
material previously produced. 


Indications are that the 1958 acreage of crops planted or grown may 
total about 333 million acres, according to the Crop Reporting Board. If 
realized, this would be one million acres under the 1957 low level of plantings 
and would be the smallest national crop planting since 1917. 


Stockholders are being asked to approve a change in name of 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. to Allied Chemical Corp., effective 
May 1. 


The North Central Branch Entomclogical Society of America, meeting 
in St. Louis, discussed control of insect pests of forest and shade trees, cereal 
and forage crops, truck crops and fruit. Some 300 persons attended the three- 
day meeting. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


a thousand different items for sale, 
the products might become a jumble 
of unrelated merchandise. Instead 
everything is placed in neat wall and 
island displays so that customers can 
usually find what they want. Quite 
often a dozen people will be serving 
themselves, which reduces the load of 
the employees. 


Stock Room Display 
Proves Successful 


One innovation planned by Mr. 
Sproul is a display of items back in 
the stock room. In this large room 
where bulk feed and fertilizer are 
stored, there is a driveway so that 
customers can drive their trucks and 
pick-ups inside. 

On either side of this short drive- 
way, there are several displays of the 
same items to be found inside. A rack 
of garden tools, almost every kind of 
farm chemical sold, and many kinds 
of supplies are kept in plain view. He 
also has a 10¢ table loaded with small 
packages of insecticides, and such 
things as gopher killers, plant food 
and other items a customer may buy 
only when he sees them. 


Since the store began using these 
displays, the impulse buying has 
steadily increased. There is also a 
large sign which tells the customers 
about the retail store just beyond the 
open door. - 


The store is a part of the main 
flour and feed company, but Mr. 
Sproul has much leeway in running 
this part of the business. He is in 
complete agreement with the com- 
pany owners on advertising, and has 
made a study of the most effective 
kinds. 


“We use newspapers, radio and 
TV,” he said, “and get good results 
from all. The most effective, ac- 
cording to tests we made, are the 
spot announcements that follow the 
noon weather report.” 


He has often listed specials on the 
programs and then made a survey of 
the results. One example was the sale 
of 200 rope halters in just a few days. 
Another business increase has been 
in the sale of weed killers, much of 
which can be attributed to advertis- 
ing. 

Mr. Sproul believes that a farm 
store properly managed and based on 
service to the customers can be op- 
erated at a handsome profit. 


“A hole-in-the wall won’t do it, 


Warren Sproul 
- .. Well-trained in management 


though,” he said. “You’ve got to 
manage it like a big business and 
keep what the people need. Why, 
some of these items won’t be sold 
for six months, but they will all 
sell eventually. 


- 


“Too many store owners start cut- 
ting down on their stock when busi- 
ness is slow. They have less to sell 
and consequently they sell less. Here 
we know there is a market for every- 
thing we handle, and as farming be- 
comes more technical new products 
are coming on the market every 
month. I’ve found that a lot of small 
sales can equal a big volume. And 
one thing about stocking a wide vari- 
ety of such merchandise, a lot of 
them are long-profit items.” 

Mr. Sproul’s theories have paid off. 
His place is more than just a farm 
store. It is a farm department store, 
equal in size and sales volume to 
many department stores in the larger 
cities. 


OREGON ACREAGES REPORTED 


PORTLAND, ORE—The 1958 
acreage of sweet corn expected to be 


planted for processing in Oregon is © 


14,800 acres—4% less than last year 
but 6% above average, according to 
the Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service. The 11,200 acres expected to 
be planted to snap beans in Oregon 
this year is 4% above last year and 
47% above average. The prospective 
1,100 acres of late summer water- 
melons for harvest in 1958 in Ore- 
gon is 10% larger than last year’s 
harvested acreage. 


DEDICATION—Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., 108-year-old western distributor 
of agricultural and industrial chemicals, plastics, coke, peat moss and other 
products, has officially dedicated its new enlarged Southern California offices, 
warehouse and bulk storage facilities. The new plant, located at 2060 South 
Garfield Blvd., Los Angeles, was erected at a cost of about $500,000. It doubles 
the firm’s former Southern California facilities. Taking part in the dedication 
activities were, left to right: Jeffery W. Meyer, vice president, San Francisco; 
T. W. Harris, vice president and manager, southwestern division; John 
Hooper, manager, agricultural sales, southwestern division; and Wilson Meyer, 
president, San Francisco. 


& % My 
INDUSTRIAL AWD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Scientists are rolling out poisoned 


“welcome mats” for termites. The 
mats are placed beneath houses. And 
they’re made of asphalt. 


Walter Ebeling and Robert E. 
Wagner, entomologists at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 
make the mats by stirring insecti- 
cides into asphalt, then spraying a 
thin layer of the mixture over earth 
where either slab-on-ground or con- 
ventional concrete foundations are 
to be laid. 


Besides barring termites, the lay- 
er provides a vapor barrier that pre- 
vents damage to flooring from mois- 
ture rising out of the ground. 

The entomologists will keep statis- 
tics on the 100 houses to be treated, 
comparing termite incidence over the 
next 15 to 20 years with that of near- 
by, untreated houses. 


* 


An insect is responsible for spread- 
ing yellow leaf roll disease in central 
California’s canning peach orchards, 
reports an entomologist at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Recent investigations show that a 
species of leafhopper identified only 
by its technical name, Fieberiella 
florii, transmits the virus responsible 
for the sporadic but killing outbreaks 
of yellow leaf roll disease (a strain 
of western X-disease). 


Another leafhopper species, Col- 
ladonus geminatus, was formerly 
considered the principal carrier but 
now appears to play a secondary 
role in the Yuba City-Marysville 
area. 


Laboratory tests conducted by en- 
tomologist D. D. Jensen of the Berke- 
ley staff showed that the leafhopper 
Fieberiella florii is capable of trans- 
mitting the yellow leaf roll virus from 
tree to tree. During localized out- 
breaks near Yuba City in 1955 and 
1956, this leafhopper was found in the 
affected areas but was absent from 
surrounding orchards. 

According to Mr. Jensen, new cases 
of the disease were found each year 
grouped near trees that had been in- 
fected the year before. 


Careful inspection of records 
shows that such “hot spots” have 
occurred more than once in the 
area during the past years, he said. 


“These localized foci of disease and 
insect carriers permit application of 
an intensive insect control program 
in specific orchards with a good pros- 
pect for suppressing the disease.” 

In addition to the insect control 
measures, a state-supervised program 
for removal of diseased peach trees 
is already underway. 


* 


Correct attention to details can 
save dollars for the farmer when it 
comes to fumigating vegetable land 
for nematode control. 

Dry or cloddy soil. or soil with old 
roots and too much organic matter, 
can cause failure of expensive fumi- 
gation, warns Ivan J. Thomason, as- 
sistant nematologist in the Univer- 
sity of California’s Citrus Experiment 
Station, Riverside. 

He recommends these steps to in- 
sure success: 

1. Incorporate cover crops well be- 
fore fumigating. Plow or disk the 
cover crop deep and leave plenty of 
moisture in the soil. This will stimu- 
late rapid decomposition of organic 
matter. You can’t effectively fumi- 
gate soils that are dry and cloddy or 
filled with organic material. 

2. Apply the fumigant at least six 
to eight inches deep, with shanks one 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


foot apart. Seal the ground after- 
ward by using a drag or harrow be- 
hind the injector. A cultipacker or 
similar tool will do a good job of 
sealing the soil surface. 


3. Do not sacrifice proper place- 
ment and sealing, in applying fumi- 
gants, for the sake of speed. 

4. Be sure that crop residue, such 
as old potatoes, sweet potatoes, or 
infected roots, has not remained in 
the soil at fumigation time. Egg mass- 
es of nematodes embedded in these 
materials cannot be reached by the 
fumigant. 


5. Match fumigant dosage to soil 
type—for example, 4% gallons of 
EDB per acre in light, sandy soil; up 
to six gallons or more per acre in 
heavier soil. 

* 


Soil fumigation has proved a suc- 
cess in controlling an important dis- 
ease of California’s big rose industry. 

Using chloropicrin, D-D, EDB, and 
Vapam types of fumigants, S. A. 
Sher, assistant nematologist at the 
University of California, Riverside, 
succeeded in eliminating the stunting, 
chlorosis, and reduced root system 
caused by the root lesion nematode. 

His best results came from chloro- 
picrin and D-D, which improved rose 
growth approximately 400% com- 
pared to untreated roses. 


Nematode fumigation also helped 
control another rose disease called 
hairy root, Mr. Sher found in co- 
operative experiments with Donald 
E. Munnecke, assistant plant pa- 
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thologist on the University’s Los 
Angeles campus. 


Southern California growers alone 
produce about 10 million rose plants 
annually, with a value of about $4,- 
000,000. In recent years the two dis- 
eases have been serious factors limit- 
ing production of the crop, Mr. Sher 
reports. 


* 


A survey by Earl Priegel, district 
extension forester in Kansas, indi- 
cates that pecans are a profitable 
crop in southeast Kansas. One of the 
five foresters on the Kansas State 
College extension staff, Mr. Priegel 
made this survey in Allen, Neosho, 
Cherokee, Labette, Cowley, Linn, Wil- 
son and Montgomery counties. 


Total production used by the 
public last year, he found, was ap- 
proximately 829 tons, worth an 
estimated $348,000. This is far less 
than 1955, a peak production year, 
when sales were over $1,500,000. 


PHILLIPS 66 AMMONIUM NITRATE PRILLS 


ORDINARY 


AMMONIUM NITRATE PRILLS 


PROOF 


Unretouched Photos Show Dramatic 
Superiority of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, a Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


SALES OFFICES: 
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NEW 


OMAHA, NEB.—3212 Dod, 
PASADENA, 


The evidence is there for all to see . . . new, guaranteed 
free flowing Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is made up of 
uniformly round, hard and dry prills that stay that way in 


storage and during application. 


This is the big difference that can make a big difference 
in your sales . . . because Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 
“delivers free flowing performance; and performance is what 
counts with you and your customers. 
You get other extras, too, when you handle Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate. Consistent, convincing advertising of 
this outstanding product in leading farm papers; personal 
service from your Phillips 66 Fertilizer field man, and 
prompt deliveries are included in the profitable benefits of 
selling Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. 
Order your supply of Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 


today. 
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One tree was known to have pro- 
duced 818 pounds of pecans, worth 
$263. 


“Production of pecans in Kansas is 
primarily in the Marais des Cygnes, 
Neosho, Verdigris and Arkansas river 
bottoms. Frost and insects were the 
primary reasons for the poor crop in 
1957,”" Mr. Priegel said. 


Pecan grafting and grove improve- 
ment demonstrations are being plan- 
ned for this year, he added. 


* 


Joe Bielenberg, a farmer residing 
in hilly farm country north and east 
of Salem, Ore., has proved that al- 
falfa will grow on such land if one 
utilizes fertilizers, irrigation and hard 
work, 

Mr. Bielenberg’s farm was planted 
to two test plots in 1956 and another 
test plot was planted in mid-April, 
1957. He expects to make three cut- 
tings in the current growing season. 


The Oregon farmer recommends 
a pre-planting application of lime 
at the rate of three tons per acre 
for successful alfalfa culture on 
hilly lands such as his own. He fer- 
tilizers further with superphosphate 
and boron. He applied phosphates 


on all three test plots in mid- 
February this year. 


On one test plot, Mr. Bielenberg 
planted oats with his alfalfa as a 
nursery crop. Last year he applied 
two heavy irrigations. 


* 


Grass yields increased as much as 
2% tons per acre when high nitrogen 
fertilizer was added to pastures, ac- 
cording to results of demonstrations 
directed by C. J. Chapman, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin soils extension spe- 
cialist. 

“Fertilized pasture on the Loofs- 
boro farm near Fulton, Wisconsin, 
yielded 6,844 Ib. of dry matter per 
acre when 500 pounds of 10-10-10 fer- 
tilizer was added,” says Prof. Chap- 
man. “This compared to 2,156 lb. on 
the unfertilized pasture. 

“These yields, taken June 10, 1957 
represent only part of the season. 

“We know that the protein content 
of pasture grasses runs from 18 to 
20% during late May and early June 
when high nitrogen fertilizer has been 
applied. On this basis, the 2% ton 
yield increase represented the equi- 
valent of a 16% dairy feed worth $60 
per ton, or a total of $135.” 


Prof. Chapman reports that in 
another demonstration six acres of 


fertilized pasture provided 41 days 
of grazing for 17 to 20 milk cows, 
eight brown Swiss heifers and dry 
cows, plus two horses, up to Aug. 2. 


The same dairy herd plus the horses 
grazed only 18 days on unfertilized 
pasture, Prof. Chapman says. 

The fertilized pasture was ready for 
grazing 10 days ahead of the un- 
treated field. 


* 


Low cost control of Johnson grass 
seems to have been reached by using 
sodium salt of dalapon. 


Tests conducted cooperatively by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Georgia Experiment Station 
showed that both foliage and under- 
ground parts of the plant yielded to 
spray treatment. 


Scientists report that sodium 
dalapon, properly used, can large- 
ly replace cultural practices, which 
usually require taking land out of 
crop production. 


In 12 field studies, sodium dalapon 
sprayed on Johnson grass foliage at 
rates of 10, 15, and 20 Ib. per acre, 
gave effective control without injury 
to corn, cotton, field peas, and peanuts, 
when planting was delayed for three 
weeks after treatment, or two weeks 
after disking treated Johnson grass. 


Books on Soils and 
Soil Management 


Firman E. Bear 
as nitrogen, phosph 


facts, accurate figures. 


SOIL FERTILITY (1955) 
Michigan State College 


of soil chemistry, soil physics 


ach major plant 


Firman E. Bear 


Food chemists, manufac 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals, important soil elements such 
orus, calcium; yield prospects of crop 
plants, moisture control, soil management; mechanical oper- 
ations; soil conservation; organic matter maintenance. New 
66 illustrations, 420 pages .........+. 


C. E. Millar, Professor Emeritus of Soil Science, 


A fundamental treatment of the principles of fertility in the 
soil, with major emphasis on the plant itself. Relevant aspects 
soil microbiology and plant 
ares from viewpoint of their infuence on plant growth. 
food element and 

micro-nutrients fully treated with respect to supply in the 
soil, sources and amounts of additions, losses from the soil, 
functions in plant growth and plant symptoms of deficiency. 
Covers all sections, with considerable space to 
saline soils and soils of southern latitudes ...... 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SOIL (1955) 


Presents a comprehensive picture of the chemical aspects of 
soils in relation to their developmen 
and the uses to which they are put. 

position, soil, colloids, organic matter relationships, oxidation- 
reduction phenomena, acid, alkaline and saline soils, plant 
nutrition, nutrient fixation, trace element chemistry, root and 
soil relationships. Scientists engaged in soil research will 
find useful data ph applicable to their investigations. 
F urers and those manufacturing lim- 
ing materials, fertilizers, soil conditioners, surfactants, wee 
agents, insecticides, fungicides and other agricultural chemi- 
cals will gain new ideas for future product 
research and development. 384 pages 


t, present constitution 
Co 


SOIL PHYSICS—Third Edition (1956) 


Dr. L. D. Baver, Director Experiment Station, 


Helmut Kohnke 


68 pages, paper 


6.0 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and Manage- 
ment—New 1954—Second Edition 

D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Department of 
Agronomy, Utah State Agricultural College. Dr. 


Thorne is also Chief of Soils and Fertilizer Re- 
search Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority 


An outstandin 
the more important 


and plant 


$6.75 


W. B. Andrews 


vers: chemical com- 


468 pages, 


$8.75 


SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED 


A concise textbook dealing with basic concepts of soils. 
Much useful information for students in agriculture, farm- 
ers, fertilizer etc. 


text dealing with the problems of irrigated 
regions. In addition to the chapters dealing with irrigation, 
the salt problem, reclamation of saline and alkali soils, there 
are chapters on maintaining organic matter in soil, minerals 
growth, fertilizer elements and fertilizer materials, 
using fertilizers, soil management for field 75 
crops, for fruit, vegetable and specialty crops... ° 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS TO 
FERTILIZERS AND MANURES (1954) 


A new book, with special reference to Anhydrous Ammonia 
and other sources o 
legumes as a source of soil nitrogen, and the uncertaint 
of green manures; the response of soil to phosphorus, potas 
and soda; the effect of fertilizers on yield and feeding 
value of = and pasture crops. 

9 chapters, 89 illustrations ........ e 


CHEMICALS, HUMUS AND THE SOIL 
Donald P. Hopkins 
The theme of the book is the necessity of chemical fertilizers 


to maintain the fertility of the soil. It has concise information 
on which soil conditions and which chemical fertilizers are 


$1.00 


nitrogen in liquid form. Deals also with 


Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association 


This represents a considerable revision of the earlier versions 
and incorporates many ideas communicated to the author by 
soil scientists all over the world. Two new chapters on the 
principles of soil eripation and drainage, discussion on soil 
puddlability, effect of chemical soil conditions on soil struc- 
ture, and recent contributions of the diffusion process in 
soil aeration, and information on hydraulic conductivity, soil 
moisture stress and plant growth, the importance of com- 
Paction on soil vey and wind $7 7 

erosion processes. 489 pages 5 


SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT 
A. F. Gustafson 


A complete study of soils; physical properties, soil, organ- 
ism, organic matter, relation of water, control of water, 
toga, erosion, acidity and its control by liming, manage- 
ment of alkali soils, nitrogen and its iemeriainna to the farm- 
er, production, conservation and utilization of farm manures, 
production and utilization of green manure crops; fertilizer 
materials and their effects on soils; crop rotations; fer- 
tilization and long-term maintenance of productivity of 
mineral soils. Published 1941. 56 00 


most suited for special crops and vegetables. Space is de- 
voted to cereal crops, barley, wheat, oats and rye; to roots 
and tubers, sugar beets, potatoes, carrots, parsnips and 
turnips; to vegetable crops, beans, peas, alfalfa, lupines; 
to grasses and clovers; to onions, flax, kale, cabbages, let- 
tuce, tomatoes, celery, cauliflower and fruits. It clarifies the 
relationship of manures, comport and chemicals as fertilizers 
and points out how chemicals should be used to obtain the 
best results. Its philosophical soundness and logic should do 
much to avert the confusion of thought introduced by the 
advocates of compost and manure as $g 50 
against the use of chemical feritlizers.......... e 
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and ammonium phosphate, along with 
the ammonium sulphate. Very little 
potash is used, even though the area 
is only a few miles from some of the 
world’s largest potash mines. 

Mr. Craft says that many farmers 
know very little about the technical 
aspects of fertilizers. Unless the 
dealer knows what to recommend, his 
sales are often one-shot deals. And 
because newer and more concentrated 
materials are being placed on the 
market every year, the dealer must 
keep abreast of them. To do this re- 
quires study and frequent contacts 
with technical people in the industry. 

Since he has been pushing better 
farming methods so long, most farm- 
ers know his advice is sound and fol- 
low his recommendation. They not 
only ask what kind to use, but accept 
his advice on how to apply it. He 
finds that perhaps the most effective 
use is to apply about 25% before 
planting, and then put on the other 
three-fourths as side-dressing during 
the growing season. 


Insecticides must go along with 
fertilizer, he says, in this area the 
insects can often ruin a crop in a 
few days. He has been influential in 
getting farmers to practice early 
season control, because the thrips, 
aphids and fleahoppers often take 
off much of the early fruiting. 


Insecticide sales are steady 
throughout much of the winter and 
growing season. In February, 1957, 
the firm sold over $10,000 worth of 
insecticides. 

Mr. Craft does not own any spray 
rigs, applicators or airplanes, but 
works with independent contractors 
who buy the chemicals from him. 
During the early season most of the 
material is applied by tractor-power- 
ed applicators, but when the cotton 
becomes too tall for farm machinery 
the aerial contractors start raking 
the fields at regular intervals. 


Credit is a problem here, as else- 
where. Mr. Craft gives 30 days 
credit, but loses very little in bad 
debts. He has dealt with the farm- 
ers so long that he knows the good 
risks and the bad. If a man is a 
marginal farmer or has a record of 
not paying his debts, he is not like- 
ly to get fertilizer from the com- 
pany except on a cash basis. 


Despite his large sales in recent 
years, Mr. Craft says there are many 
problems facing the fertilizer dealer. 
During hard times the farmers try to 
cut expenses by buying cheap ferti- 
lizer, or they put on lighter applica- 
tions. 

“This just makes matters worse,” 
said Mr. Craft. “They use lower 
analysis materials and then make 
smaller yields. We try to point out 
that for every dollar spent for ferti- 
lizer they get several dollars back in 
profit.” 

Most of them finally come around 
to his point of view. For several de- 
cades he has been advocating and al- 
most begging them to use better 
farming methods, and they have 
profited by it. Most customers end up 
buying the kind and amount of ferti- 
lizer he recommends. 


“Without fertilizer and insecticides, 
you couldn’t farm in this area,” he 
says. “Farming is a big business, a 
scientific business nowadays, and the 
dealer in farm chemicals must recog- 
nize that fact if he is to stay in busi- 
ness.” 


LEAFLET AVAILABLE 
BERKELEY, CAL.—Current con- 
trol measures for insect pests of al- 
falfa hay are given in the newly is- 
sued University of California leaflet, 
“1958 Spray Program for Alfalfa 
Hay.” Leaflet No. 85 (revised), the 
U.S. publication may be obtained free 
by writing the University of Califor- 
nia, Agricultural Publications, 22 

Giannini Hall, Berkeley 4, Cal. 
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By AL P, NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


It was about mid-morning when 
Osear Schoenfeld got out of his 
swivel chair and went to Tillie 
Mason’s desk to look for the big dic- 
tionary which the firm owned. Pat 
had bought the dictionary at a farm 
auction for $5. Oscar had complained 
about the purchase at the time, but 
he had also found it of considerable 
use in looking up words now and 
then. 

“Ach, Tillie,” Oscar said. 
happened to the dictionary?” 
-The plump, ulcerish bookkeeper 
looked up from her work. “Oh, didn’t 
you know? Pat lent it to Ezra 
Franklin. He hasn’t brought it back 
yet.” 

“Ezra Franklin!” echoed Oscar. 
“That’s the farmer on Route 3 that 
owes us money from last fall yet on 
fertilizer he bought. What does he 
need a dictionary for? He shouldt be 
out in the field working to make 
money to pay off his debts—not look- 
ing up words.” 


“Oh, it seems his wife and he are 
finishing up their entry for the 
newspaper’s word contest,” Tillie 
said. “They had some words that 
weren’t in their little dictionary, so 
Ezra came here. He knows we’ve 
got that big dictionary, and Pat 
told him he could take it home and 
use it for a few days.” 


“Ach, that Irisher is still giving 
schtuff away,” Oscar growled. 

“The Franklins are entering many 
contests,” Tillie said. 

“Mr. Franklin told me he won a 
free razor and a year’s supply of 
shaving cream writing a jingle, and 
his wife won a whole case of sliced 
pickles.” 

“Huh,” snorted Oscar, “that’s 
what’s wrong with people nowadays. 
Always they want something free. 
Why don’t they work for it like I 
do? I don’t want to get rich when I 
don’t deserve it. That Pat, too, al- 
ways loking for the sale that will 
make us rich. And then he forgets his 
collections, he dreams so much.” 

“Well, some people win,” Tillie pro- 
tested. “Some people win automobiles, 
home show homes and things like 
that. You can’t blame someone for 
trying.” 

“Always they want something they 
can’t pay for,” cried Oscar. “I’m 
gettin’ sick of it. One of these days 
I will fool McGillicuddy. I will go out 
and collect. And I will tell those 
farmers something—those that have 
not paid us for four, five and six 
months.” 


Tillie was thoughtful. Suddenly, 
she said, “Oscar, you are always 
worried about collections. But do 
you realize that it takes time to go 
out and collect? When Pat collects, 
he can’t sell, and so the firm gains 
one way and loses the other.” 


“Ach, you don’t talk sense.” 

Tillie’s eyes glowed. “What I mean 
is that there should be some other 
way to collect old accounts this spring 
without sending Pat out, or even you. 
We need all the help we can now to 
SELL, in the field, and right in the 
store.” 

Tillie sighed. ‘Oscar, selling to dif- 
ferent kinds of people is not easy. No 
business man ever has it easy. But 
let’s help ourselves in this rush sea- 
son by offering some prizes on col- 
lections.” 

“Prizes?”” Oscar frowned. “Tillie, 
are you getting as crazy as that 
Irisher? It’s catching.” 

“I’m not crazy, Oscar. Listen. Sup- 
pose that for the month of May, we 
set up a prize for collection month, 
and it’s only open to customers?” 

“No,” said Oscar. ‘““We have enough 


“What 


Doing Business With 


prizes aroundt here that don’t bring 
us any profits.” 


“We could offer to have prizes 
for the oldest account paid up in 
full,” Tillie said, “and also prizes 
for other collections based on their 
overdue dates.” 


“You mean we shouldt pay people 
to pay their bills?” Oscar thundered. 

“That’s it,” Tillie said eagerly. 
“Pat’s time is worth three or four 
dollars an hour to us, and if it takes 
him an hour to visit a delinquent 
account, talk to him and come back, 
we've lost that time. Why not put that 
amount of money into a prize and 
make the farmer really want to pay 
his old bills so he can get a prize?” 

Oscar was pacing up and down. 
“Tillie, Tillie!” he cried. “Always I 
thought you had a little sense any- 
way, even if you did quit on us this 


| 


winter. Himmel, now you come up 
with an idea that is worse than some 
of Pat’s. Why do we always have to 
give money away to get business?” 


“Because sometimes you have to 
give money away to get some 
back!” Tillie said earnestly. “It 
costs a business man perhaps 3¢ to 
give a farmer a cup of free coffee. 
But if the farmer comes here just 
to get the coffee, stands around and 
then sees something he wants to 
buy, we got that 3¢ back out of 
the profit.” 


Oscar put his hand to his forehead. 
“Such a business!” he said angrily. 
“Tillie, you are worse than the gov- 
ernment. Ach, don’t do like they do. 
They give and give and give to people 
here and all over the world. What do 
they get back, huh? They get debts 
and we got to pay for it. Ach, if 
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somebody wants something let them 
pay for it.” 


The door opened and smiling Ezra 
Franklin came in carrying the big 
dictionary. Beside him came his 
twelve year old daughter, carrying a 
wrapped package very carefully. 


“Thanks for the dictionary, folks,” 
said lanky Mr. Franklin. “I sure hope 
we win that word contest. This dic- 
tionary really has been a help, hasn't 
it, Susie?” 


The farm girl nodded. “We've used 
your dictionary so much that Ma sent 
over three fresh coffee cakes for you 
folks. She just got done bakin’ and 
Ma sure can bake. One coffee cake 
is for you, Miss Mason, one for Mr. 
McGillicuddy and one for Mr. Schoen- 
feld.” Proudly the girl put them 
down. 


“Oh, thank you,” Tillie beamed. 


When the Franklins had gone, 
Tillie said triumphantly. “Oscar, 
you have to give to get, and it 
works. Um, those coffee cakes 
smell wonderful.” 


“Ach,” Oscar growled. “You are 
fooled too easy, Tillie. Coffee cake is 
coffee cake. But we still didn’t get 
our bill paid by Franklin. Collection 
prize contest—nein!” 


has been added for 


Western Agriculture 


The A. R. Maas Chemical Co’s new Richmond plant 
assures Western agriculture of a steady and reliable 


supply of phosphoric acid fertilizer solutions. 


This new plant, coupled with Maas’ South Gate plant, 


provides an unlimited source of agricultural P2Os. 


A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 
Division of Victor Chemical Works 


Call or write... 


A. R. Maas Chemical Co. South Gate plant. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4570 Ardine St. » South Gate, Calif. (LUdlow 8-2214) 


PLANTS: Richmond and South Gate, California 
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WEED THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer—Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


JIMSON WEED 


(Datura stramonium) 


How fo Identify 


Jimson weeds are tall, bushy, coarse, and 
have a fibrous root system. They grow 
from one to five feet in height, and the 
stems are stout, branched, and green-to- 
purple in color. Leaves measure from 3 
to 8 inches in length, with regular 
toothed margins. They are dark green on 
top and light green on the underside. 
Flowers are white or violet, funnel- 
shaped, and from 1 to 4 inches long, with 
the largest portion about 114 to 2 inches 
in diameter. The seed pod is round, is 
from 1 to 2 inches from tip to bottom, 
and has short, stout, sharp spines over 
the surface. This pod is divided into four 
different sections that contain many fiat, 
wrinkled, round, dark brown or black 
seeds. Easiest identification lies in the 
trumpet or funnel-shaped flower and the 
prickly seed pod. 


Damage Done by Jimson Weed 


These unwanted plants, when eaten by 
either man or animals, is poisonous. This 
is true of all parts of the plant. Since it 
thrives in rich soils of gardens and in 
pastures, feed lots and along creeks in 
low areas, it is a potential or actual 


Illustration of Jimson Weed courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


trouble-maker. The weed also emits a 
disagreeable odor. Ordinarily, livestock 
will not eat this plant as such, but the 
animals may be poisoned by eating very 
small plants or some leaves when mixed 
with cured hay. 


Life of the Jimson Weed 


The plant reproduces only by seed, and 
the seed may have lain dormant in the 
soil for a number of years before sprout- 
ing and growing. The weed appears over 
a widespread area of the United States, 
with particularly troublesome activity in 
the South. The plant was originally in- 
troduced from the tropics. 


Control of Weed 


Jimson weeds may be controlled by 
either cultural or chemical means, de- 
pending largely. upon the economics of 
the situation and whether the weed ap- 
pears in crops to be used for human 
consumption or for feed. If chemical 
herbicides are used, care must be taken 
to check with local or state authorities 
as to the susceptibility of surrounding 
crops to the chemical, and also for in- 
formation covering possible residues. 
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-RUN-OF-PILE 
High Porosity 


Uniform Particle Size 
Guaranteed 46° A.P.A 
Proper Hardness 


Free Acid 


RODUCTS Sales Agents 


155 East 44th Street — New York 17, N. Y. 


Da Phone: Murray Hill 2-5325 : 


TENNESSEE Sl CORPORATION 


Tommi 
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NEW UREA PLANT UNDERWAY 
Nationalist China Rapidly 


Enlarging Fertilizer Industry 


TAIPEI, TAIWAN (FORMOSA)— 
With the help of aid funds from the 
U.S., this island bastion of Free China 
is rapidly enlarging its fertilizer in- 
dustry. The 13,000 square mile island 
100 miles off the China mainland sup- 
ports a population of 10,000,000 with 
an arable land surface of only 4,000 
square miles—the rest is rugged 
mountainous territory covering the 
central and eastern portions of the 
island. 

Taiwan’s principal crops are rice 
and sugar, the latter accounting for 
more than half of the island’s for- 
eign exchange since 1945. Both are 
exported in considerable quantities. 
Other crops grown are sweet pota- 
toes, peanuts, pineapples, tea, bananas 
and diverse vegetables. 

To increase food production from 
a soil deficient in both nitrogen and 
phosphorus compounds, Taiwan needs 
fertilizers, which she both manufac- 


tures and imports. In 1956, Taiwan . 


spent $21,731,000 for 359,000 metric 
tons of imported fertilizers. Of this, 
282,000 metric tons (costing $18,370,- 
000) were ammonium sulphate pur- 
chases from Japan. The remainder 
was mostly calcium superphosphate 
from Japan and potassium chloride 
from Germany and France, plus small 
quantities of phosphate-bearing rock 
from Morocco and the U.S. 


Taiwan produced 311,000 metric 
tons of fertilizers herself in 1956, 
somewhat less than half her current 
requirements, according to informa- 
tion from the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 


Three government-owned ferti- 
lizer companies are now in opera- 
tion on Formosa: Taiwan Fertilizer 
Co., the largest, with five plants in 
production and one under construc- 
tion; Kaohsiung Ammonium Sul- 
phate Works, at the southern tip of 
the island; and Hwalien Nitrogen 
Fertilizer Works, on the east coast. 


Taiwan Fertilizer Co. (TFC) has 
two plants at Keelung, Taiwan’s 
northern port, producing respective- 
ly 33,000 metric tons per year of cal- 
cium cyanamide and 36,000 metric 
-tons per year of superphosphate. 
TFC’s Kaohsiung plant produces 49,- 
000 metric tons of superphosphate per 
year. Her plant at Lotung produces 
14,000 metric tons of fused phosphate 
per year; and the Hsinchu plant pro- 
duces 39,000 metric tons of calcium 
cyanamide per year. 

Kaohsiung Ammonium Sulphate 
Works produces 70,000 metric tons of 
that material per year, while Hwalien 
Nitrogen Fertilizer Works produces 
an equal quantity of nitrochalk, a 
mixture of ammonium nitrate and 
limestone. 


Now underway is construction of 


TFC’s sixth plant, which will produce 
coated fertilizer urea (containing 45% 
nitrogen) and uncoated industrial 
grade urea (containing 46.4% nitro- 
gen). This plant alone, to be in pro- 
duction by summer, will represent an 
investment of $29,000,000, of which 
$17,000,000 will pay for imported 
equipment and the consultation and 
design services of the Hydrocarbon 
Research Co. of New York. The new 
plant will add 800 workers to the 
3,800 now on TFC’s payrolls in its 
five plants. There are three eight-hour 
work shifts daily. 


Hydrocarbon is furnishing engineer- 
ing, procurement and construction su- 
pervisory services for the plant. Sub- 
designer of the urea section is the 
Vulcan Copper and Supply Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, licensees of Inventa Process, 
a Swiss urea-producing method. Gasi- 
fication of coke and snythesis of am- 
monia will also be undertaken. Coke 
is available in Taiwan itself—and this 
will be the only raw material (plus 
air) needed in the process. 


The plant is now going up in 
Nankong, seven miles from Taipei, 
Taiwan’s capital. It will produce 
84,000 metric tons of coated urea 
in coated form and considered the 
fertilizing equivalent of 180,000 me- 
tric tons of ammonium sulphate, 
now largely imported. 


All equipment, with the exception 
of two German-made compressors, 
will be American: gas producers from 
Wellman Engineering Co. of Cleve- 
land; sulfur removal unit from Wil- 
putte Division of New York Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp.; air sup- 
pression unit, designed by Hydrocar- 
bon Research, from Project Fabrica- 
tion Corp., College Point, N.Y.; re- 
versing exchanges in air suppression 
unit from Trane Co., New York; am- 
monia converters from A. O. Smith 
Co., New York; refrigeration system 
from Carrier Corp., New York; Hor- 
ton sphere (for liquid ammonia stor- 
age) from Wyatt Metal Co. of Hous- 
ton; two centrifugal compressors and 
eleven other reciprocating compres- 
sors from Clark Brothers, New York; 
gauges, recorders and indicators from 
Foxboro Co., New York; most elec- 
trical equipment and steam turbines 
from General Electric International, 
New York; towers and vessels from 
Chicago Iron and Bridge Co. (con- 
verters, actifiers, etc.); urea process 
machinery from Vulcan Copper and 
Supply Co., Cincinnati; evaporator 
from Rodley Hunt, Boston; prilling 
tower from Vulcan (designed by Uhde 
Co. of Germany); urea finishing 
equipment (drier, duster, prill coater, 
cooler) from Bartlett and Snow Co., 
Cleveland; broiler plant from Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., New York; 


FORMOSA NITROGEN PLANT—Shown above is the new urea plant, now 
under construction near Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa) by Taiwan Fertilizer Co. 
The plant, which will produce coated fertilizer urea and industrial urea, will 


represent an investment of $29 million. 


water treatment plant from Permutit 
Co., New York; water process pumps 
from Peerless Pump Co. division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
New York; pumps in urea plant, Allis- 
Chalmers of Milwaukee; process 
pumps, United Centrifugal Pump Co., 
New York; water cooling tower, 
Fluor Co., New York; coal and coke 
handling system, Gifford Wood Co., 
New York; prill tower, designed by 
Uhde, Puget Sound Fabricators, Seat- 
tle. 


Importance of Bindweed 
Control Stressed at 
Texas Weed Meeting 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS — Bindweed 
is a more serious threat to row crops 
than to closely-drilled crops such as 
wheat, according to Jake R. Ubel, di- 
rector of the noxious weed control 
program in Kansas. In addressing the 
annual meeting of the Hale County 
Noxious Weed Control District, Mr. 
Ubel said bindweed can virtually take 
possession of land unless strict con- 
trol measures are used. 

He said that in a 12-year experi- 
ment at the Fort Hays Experiment 
Station in Kansas, the bindweed re- 
duced milo yields by 78%, but re- 
duced wheat production by only 5.2%. 
He attributed the difference to the 
fact that wheat is planted in the fall 
or winter and is less affected by the 
summer-growing bindweed. 

He told the 100 or more farmers 
that Kansas applied more than two 
million tons of sodium chlorate to 
infested land in 1956, and then in- 
creased this by nearly a half million 
tons in 1957. Also other chemicals 
were tried in various parts of the 
state. 

The farmers were also told that 
only seed free from bindweed con- 
tamination should be used, that soil 
sterilants can be economically used 
on areas less than two acres, and 
that intensive cultivation can help in 
eradicating the weeds. 


Another speaker, Paul Mills, as- 
sistant engineer with the Texas 
Highway Dept., said his depart- 
ment had ordered 120 tons of chem- 
icals for the control of noxious 
weed along the highways. These soil 
sterilants will be used to treat the 
area between highway and farm 
boundary, providing the farmer 
agrees to treat his land similarly. 


Several chemicals may be used ef- 
fectively, according to Ollie Liner, 
Hale County agricultural agent, who 
also addressed the group. Also an- 
other pest, Johnson grass, which is 
quite serious in West Texas, can be 
controlled by using different chemi- 
cals, Mr. Liner said. 


A panel discussion composed of 
W. F. Holloway, district director; 
Frank Moore, prominent farmer of 
Plainview, and M. D. Moore of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Houston, brought out several addi- 
tional facts about bindweed. They 
said that soil sterilants must be ap- 
plied at least ten feet beyond the edge 
of a bindweed patch, or the roots 
would spread under allowing the 
plants to emerge beyond the treated 
circle. Also they pointed out that 
plants often died as long as two or 
three years after treatment. 

Though not so heavily infested 
here as in some other areas, there are 
an estimated 3,000 acres of bindweed 
in many West Texas counties. 


GARDEN CENTER OPENS 


SEATTLE — The Viewlands Fuel 
Garden Center recently opened for 
business here. John Rutherford is 
manager of the garden center and 
president of Viewlands Fuel is John 
Bonar. The decking of the new site 
is covered with glass fiber and is 
equipped with sliding glass doors. 
Sloping ramps lead to a selection of 
trees and bulbs. The plant will handle 
seeds, bulbs, insecticides and garden 
equipment. 


Russell L. Gulick 


JOINS PCA— Potash Company of 
America has announced the appoint- 
ment of Russell L. Gulick as sales 
representative for Florida. He will 
work in conjunction with Paul C. 
Ausley, Orlando, and will be under 
the general supervision of W. H. 
Appleton, southern sales manager. 
Mr. Gulick will make his headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. A graduate of the 
University of Richmond, Mr. Gulick 
for the past few years has been as- 
sociated with the fertilizer industry 
in the Middle Atlantic states. 


McGuire Chemical Co. 


Plans Water Terminal 


OAKLAND, CAL. — Establishment 
of the first complete deep water chem- 
ical terminal, processing and packag- 
ing plant on the West Coast is plan- 
ned in the Port of Oakland Outer 
Harbor by the McGuire Chemical Co. 
of Oakland. 

The Oakland Board of Port Com- 
missioners has authorized Dudley 
Frost, executive director of the port, 
to complete negotiations with Mc- 
Guire Chemical for a 20-year lease of 
the Seventh street Pier and 200,000 
square feet of open area adjacent to 
the pier. 

McGuire Chemical will move all 
operations from its present facility at 
833 - 47th Ave., where only rail ship- 
ments can be received, to the new in- 
tegrated center in the Outer Harbor, 
where both rail and water shipments 
can be received and all processing and 
packaging operations centralized, ac- 
cording to W. J. McGuire, president. 

McGuire also operates a deep water 
chemical terminal in San Pedro, but 
processing and packaging are not in- 
cluded in that facility. 

All preliminary negotiations for the 
lease of the Outer Harbor properties 
have been completed. 

The Port will invest about $111,000 
in modifications to the pier, which 
was built in 1922, and about $50,000 
for dock modifications, repairs and 
dredging to accommodate large tank- 
ers such as the 20,000-ton ‘Texan,’ 
owned by Joshua Hendy Corp., and 
which is used to haul petrochemicals 
to McGuire’s San Pedro terminal. 

McGuire’s initial investment will to- 
tal $200,000 to move from the East 
Oakland plant and install initially 40 
tanks ranging in capacity from 10,000 
to 50,000 gallons. 

An additional 20 tanks with capaci- 
ties of 210,000 (5,000 bbl.) to 420,000 
(10,000 bbl.) gallons will be construct- 
ed on the site by McGuire. 

Piling under the heavy tanks will 
be required as they are constructed, 
with the Port eventually investing a 
total of about $300,000, which will be 
recovered in rent plus interest, and 
dockage and wharfage. 

Petrochemicals handled by the Mc- 
Guire Chemical Company are used in 
insecticides, among many other’ prod- 
ucts. The first operation in the new 
facility will begin about June 1, Mr. 
McGuire said. 
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REGISTRATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


compounds defined as pesticides with- 
in the meaning of the law? Granted, 
the mechanics of handling would be 
much simpler if they were included, 
but the basic decision must be reach- 
ed from the philosophic approach to 
the law. If these compounds fulfill the 
requirements of (1) that they are gen- 
erally, rather than specifically, neces- 
sary for the production of the raw 
agricultural commodity and, (2) that 
the consumer may be adequately pro- 
tected, they should be included under 
both FIFRA and Section 408. If they 
do not fulfill this critical position, 
then further philosophical bases must 
be developed on which to warrant 
their special handling. 


The problem of complying with 
several sections of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetics Act is a serious mat- 
ter which requires considerable 
thought and effort. The primary ex- 
ample is the post-harvest applica- 
tions of pesticides to protect food 
from insect and fungus damage. 
This is an important usage of those 
materials to control quality after 
harvest and tolerances have been 
established to allow this practice. 


However, fungicides used post-har- 
vest must be considered as preserva- 
tives under Section 403-K of the Act 
and special labeling of the commodity 
must be provided. This is difficult to 
understand, since there is no attempt 
to disguise quality, only to maintain 
it. To label strawberries, for example, 
treated post-harvest with a fungicide 
as being preserved, is a bit farfetched. 
In fact, it would be extremely mis- 
leading because it connotes an action 
which is not present. The problem 
must be again resolved by going to 
the basic issues involved. 

It was the intent of the preserva- 
tive section of the law to prevent 
spoiled food to be disguised or pre- 
served at the expense of the consum- 
ers’ health. Under conditions today, 
the problem is no longer one of hiding 
or disguising such food, but of pro- 
tecting the crop so that its advan- 
tages of prime quality may be realized 
by the consumer, and of protecting 
the consumers’ right to safe food. 
Possibly the safeguards to insure 
against unscrupulous use of the chem- 
ical is one means of settling this prob- 
lem to the mutual satisfaction of in- 
dustry and government. 

A third problem is one of personali- 
ties and this exists on both sides of 
the fence. I would like to point out 
clearly to a few in industry that most 
of the men I know in the regulatory 
agencies are dedicated individuals who 
work hard to uphold the ideals of the 
law. They are doing a good job of un- 
derstanding industry problems and 
are eager to find adequate answers. 


By the same token I would also 
like to point out to a few people in 
government that not all members of 
industry are out for a fast buck at 
the expense of the farmer or the 
public. The industry reputation is 
jealously guarded by providing what 
is needed—service, effective materi- 
als and facts. Both groups must 
realize they are working together 
for the common good, not working 
desperately for jealous individual 
interests. 


We are all faced with the problem, 
in any research undertaking, of de- 
signing the experiment to show all the 
facts. If results were known in ad- 
vance, many an experiment would be 
better designed. A good example of 
this is the results of the Methoxychlor 
Advisory Committee where the com- 
mittee pointed out that the studies de- 
signed and executed were insufficient 
to evaluate the limits of safety of the 
compound in milk. 

A similar situation arose with the 
organic phosphates, where studies 
initially designed to show tissue dam- 
» age, failed to show the real effects on 
circulating cholinesterase. Later, it 
became necessary to evaluate the pos- 


sibilities of potentiation from com- 
bination of these compounds in terms 
of limits of safety. As pointed out in 
the discussion on Section D of the 
petition, changes in evaluating residue 
necessitate changes in collecting and 
analyzing samples, and studies must 
be repeated under a different design. 

These situations and problems are 
a healthy sign within the industry 
because they represent sound prog- 
ress, yet fulfilling the obligations to 
our society to give them a superior, 
yet safe, food supply. 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
TOLEDO, OHIO—Virgil S. Tadsen 
has. been appointed director of re- 
search and development of the Gib- 
sonburg Lime Products Co. He has 
been with the firm 17 years in va- 
rious capacities. 


Zero Tolerance 
Proposed for Aramite 
On Fruits, Vegetables 


WASHINGTON — Zero tolerances 
for use of the pesticide Aramite on 
fruit and vegetable crops would be 
established by the Food and Drug 
Administration under a proposal pub- 
lished in the April 26 Federal Regis- 
ter. The proposal would rescind toler- 
ances of 1 part per million now in 
effect. 

FDA said its proposed action is 
based on new data submitted by the 
manufacturer, Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, U.S. Rubber Co. This data 
indicates that Aramite when fed in 
larger amounts causes cancer in two 
species of test animals, FDA said. A 
“zero” tolerance for Aramite would 
mean that no food crop bearing any 
residue of this pesticide could legally 
be shipped across state lines. 

A tolerance of 1 part per million for 
residues of Aramite on certain raw 
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agricultural commodities and a zero 
tolerance on certain forage crops were 
established Sept. 30, 1955 after an 
advisory committee considered the 
petition. At that time the committee 
also recommended: 

“That the petitioner be advised to 
secure acceptable data on the chronic 
toxicity and carcinogenicity of 
Aramite at feeding levels between 
zero and 500 parts per million in the 
mouse, rat and dog. 

“That the entire problem be review- 
ed by this or another committee in 
1957, when further laboratory and 
other data are available.” 


SALESMEN’S GROUP TO MEET 


NEW YORK-—tThe Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of the American Chemical 
Industry will hold its annual dinner 
dance Nov. 7 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, and its annual Christmas party 
Dec. 17 at the same hotel, according 
to Paul E. McCoy of American Potash 
& Chemical Corp., chairman of the 
SAACI Entertainment Committee. 
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of your packaging operation 
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for saving thousands 
of dollars annually. 
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John B. Clopton 


John B. Clopton New 
Escambia Sales Head 


NEW YORK—John B. Clopton has 
been named director of sales of Es- 
cambia Chemical Corp., R. U. Has- 
langer, president, has announced. 

Mr. Clopton has been in the sales 
organization since early last year. He 
will direct sales of the company’s 
products, including ammonia, nitric 
acid, ammonium nitrate, nitrogen so- 
lutions, methanol and polyvinyl chlor- 
ide resins, produced at its three 
plants near Pensacola, Fla. 

He is a native of Alabama, a grad- 
uate of Alabama Polytechnical Insti- 
tute at Auburn, and resides in West- 
port, Conn. His office is in the com- 
' pany headquarters at 261 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


Additions Made to 
Nematode Quarantine Area 


WASHINGTON — Minor additions 
were made to the soybean cyst nema- 
tode regulated areas in a total of 
four counties in Kentucky, Missouri 
and North Carolina, effective April 
29. 

Added to the Fulton County, Ken- 
tucky, regulated area are all present- 
ly non-regulated parts of Island No. 8 
in the Mississippi River and of the 
detached portion of the county, plus 
a single farm. In adjacent New 
Madrid County, Missouri, the regu- 
lated area, formerly limited to three 
individual farms, will include approxi- 
mately 108 square miles in the south- 
eastern corner of the county, to- 
gether with an isolated farm. North 
Carolina’s regulated area has been in- 
creased by four farms in New Han- 
over County and a single farm in Pen- 
der County. 


CONTROLLER NAMED 


MISSION, TEXAS—Ralph Martin 
has joined the Hayes-Sammons Chem- 
ical Co. of Mission, Texas, and Indian- 
ola, Miss., as new controller, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Thos. B. 
Sammons, Jr., company president. 


HERBICIDES 


(Continued from page 1) 


success in using granular insecticides 
on certain crops. The materials con- 
sist of carriers such as granular Ful- 
ler’s earth or vermiculite impregnated 
with weed-killing chemicals. 


These herbicidal preparations 
have been used effectively in co- 
operative experiments in Maryland, 
New Jersey and Texas for control 
of emerging weeds in several horti- 
cultural crops, including tomatoes, 
Irish potatoes and strawberries, fol- 
lowing the last cultivation. 


Some herbicides, such as CIPC 
[isopropyl N- (3-chlorophenyl) car- 
bamate] and DNBP [4,6-dinitro ortho 
secondary butylphenol], used sepa- 
rately or in combination, have also 
been applied successfully in granular 
form for experimental control of 
weeds in a wide range of woody orna- 
mental nursery-stock species, USDA 
reported. 

Some experiments have been made 
in pelletizing a few of the new herbi- 
cides, such as 2,3,6-TBA, fenuron and 
monuron, for use as a soil treatment 
to control brush. 

Federal-state cooperative trials in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, Missouri 
and elsewhere previously indicated 
the effectiveness of these chemicals 
when applied to the soil as a spray in 
concentrated bands to kill the roots 
of woody plants. Although this meth- 
od also kills grass in the narrow bands 
where the chemicals are applied, grass 
between the bands is uninjured, and 
the absence of competition of the 
brush enables grasses and other for- 
age species to re-establish themselves 
quickly, according to USDA. 

Such bands of herbicide, placed 6 


feet apart, gave a 90% kill of shin- - 


nery oak at Woodward, Okla., when 
fenuron was used at 2.6 lb. per acre. 
Ten pounds per acre of 2,3,6-TBA 
gave 93% control when applied in the 
same manner. 

In pellet form, however, such herbi- 
cides can be applied in the desired 
concentrations to individual spot 
areas of brush, either by airplane or 
ground equipment, the experimenters 
believe. Success of some experiments 
has led to proposals for limited use 
of pellets in brush control in Texas. 
Granular formulations of soil-sterilant 
herbicides have also shown promise 
for the control of certain aquatic 
weeds. 


Firm Incorporated 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO—Articles of 
incorporation were filed here recent- 
ly by the Gem State Chemical com- 
pany. Principal purpose of the com- 
pany is to. engage in buying, selling, 
manufacturing and distributing of 
chemical products and other types of 
goods and merchandise. Place of busi- 
ness is listed as Twin Falls. Capital 
stock is $10,000 divided into 100 
shares listed at a par value of $100 
each. Incorporators listed in the arti- 
cles were Jerome P. Wilson and John 
B. Robertson, both of Twin Falls, and 
R. W. Reed, Gooding, Idaho. . 


Rain, Weather Hinder 
Mid-South Farmers 


MEMPHIS — Efforts of Mid-South 
farmers to “catch up” with their 
spring plowing, fertilization and 
planting were hindered again last 
week by rainy, cool weather in many 
areas of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and West Tennessee. 
Over most of the area land condi- 
tions had improved during the middle 
part of April, and farmers in some 
areas had worked around the clock 
to get their land prepared and planted 
to cotton, corn and other crops. 

Some farmers in the Mississippi 
Delta were able to get much of their 
cotton planted early in the week of 
April 20 only to have it flooded by 
heavy rains during the last of the 
week. Before the rains came, much 
headway had been made, especially in 
the central and south Delta areas, in 
planting cotton and corn. It is esti- 
mated that around 30% of the cot- 
ton has been planted along with a 
small acreage of corn. Some areas in 
the hill section of Mississippi were re- 
ported still too wet for land prepara- 
tion. 

Before last week many Arkansas 
farmers had managed to make a big 
dent in field work. Then during the 
last of the week, rains flooded some 
cotton fields, and observers said some 
of the cotton will have to be replant- 
ed. Rains also delayed operations in 
West Tennessee, where a small frac- 
tion of the cotton and corn acreage 
has been planted. 


Agronomists of the Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service and Experiment Sta- 
tion have advised farmers who have 
been delayed in land preparation to 
apply all their mixed fertilizers be- 
fore planting, instead of rushing 
through the plantings with the inten- 
tion of side-dressing later. 


The agronomists state that crops 
will have to grow off rapidly as soon 
as favorable weather arrives and that 
it is very necessary that plenty of 
plant food be available as soon as the 
seedlings start growing. They also 
urge farmers to take delivery immedi- 
ately on all the fertilizer they will 
need during May. Dealers and manu- 
facturers may not be able to supply 
their needs if a very heavy demand 
occurs within a short period, the 
agronomists state. 


New Drum Sizes 


BELLWOOD, ILL. — Vulcan Con- 
tainers Inc. has expanded its produc- 
tion to include new open head grease 
drums and 15 gallon open and tight 
head drums with the new universal 
diameter of 13 15/16 inches as a pro- 
duction standard. The new standard- 
ized line of drums, which complies with 
federal, military, and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission specifications, will 
simplify warehousing and distribu- 
tion operations of such basic users of 
steel packaging as the chemical, ad- 
hesives, industrial maintenance sup- 
plies and petroleum products indus- 
tries, according to George E. Mc- 
Mahon, executive vice preseident of 
Vulcan. 


FARM INCOME 


(Continued from page 1) 


of crop with adequate use of plant 
foods and protective chemicals. 


Another income factor not to be 
ignored in addition to highly fav- 
orable open market price prospects 
is that of the soil bank, wherein 
corn and cotton farmers have 
placed respectively 7 and 5 million 
acres of land which this year will 
earn soil bank payments. 


In the Cotton Belt of the Southeast 
small farms have placed land in the 
soil bank as the farm economy shifts 
its emphasis into livestock or because 
of unfavorable planting conditions 
which existed at the time of the soil 
bank land withdrawal deadline. 

In Texas prolonged and continued 
rains have also retained much of the 
previously committed soil bank con- 
tracts in soil bank coverage. How- 
ever, for Texas this condition is great- 
ly different than in the old Cotton 
Belt of the Southeast. Texas cotton 
farmers are of larger magnitude and 
soil bank income is additional to har- 
vest income. 

While the income side of the farm 
ledger looks extremely favorable at 
this time—and weather conditions 
generally indicate maintenance of the 
rosy outlook—it must be remembered 
that production costs and overhead 
remain high. This adds another 
string to the fertilizer salesman’s 
bow as he has the opportunity to 
show the farmer the cost reduction 
aspect of adequate use of fertilizer 
and pesticidal chemicals through 
greater per unit yields per acre. 

In its farm income report USDA 
noted that cash receipts in the first 
quarter of 1958 totaled about $6.9 
billion, up 7% from the first three 
months of 1957. Total marketings 
were a little larger than last year 
and prices averaged considerably 
higher. Livestock receipts in the 1958 
quarter were up 12% over the 1957 
quarter and crop receipts were about 
the same. 

Preliminary estimate of farmers’ 
cash receipts in March is $2.1 billion, 
11% higher than in March a year ago. 

The highly optimistic, news con- 
tained in the Farm Income Situation 
Report is reaffirmed in the USDA 
agriculture price situation which for 
the month of April reveals further 
rise in farm prices over March, 1958. 


This price report states that 
prices received by farmers during 
April had increased by three per- 
centage points over March and now 
stand at 24 points higher than in 
April, 1957. 


In this report USDA says that the 
index of prices paid by farmers also 
rose and attributes the advance in 
prices paid by farmers to higher farm 
production costs. 

This condition points up the oppor- 
tunity of the fertilizer industry to 
place great emphasis on representa- 
tions to farmers of the cost reducing 
potential of adequate use of fertilizer 
materials. 


NEW FACILITIE 


Agricultural Laboratory of the Shell Development Co. is shown at the left. 
Scientists at the laboratory grow weak crops and strong insects on purpose 
(second from left). Grade A weeds also are grown. At the same time, new 
chemicals to help kill insects, control weeds and help raise better crops are 


tested. The plot shows flowers under test cultivation. Dr. William E. Rader, 


plant pathologist (second from right), examines leaves of a test plant for 
traces of plant diseases which annually cause an estimated $4 billion damage 
to U.S. crops. Entomologist Walter Hall (right), reaches into a cage of re- 
sistant flies at the insectary at the laboratory. 
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WACA MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


number of people in the U.S. as a 
whole will be increased by 15% in 
1965, the western states will see a 
much greater expansion of popula- 
tion. California, in 1965, will have 
a population 36% greater than now, 
Arizona 51%, Washington 24%, 
Idaho 16% and Oregon 28%. The 
average increase by 1965 in the 
western states will be 34%, he said. 


Mr. Coke emphasized the point that 
most of the crops grown in the West 
are what consumers want, rather 
than agricultural commodities which 
add to surpluses. 

Illustrating his point by mentioning 
specific crops, he said that by 1975, 
despite continually expanding popula- 
tion in the U.S., the country will con- 
tinue to consume about the same 
amount of some crops as at the pres- 
ent time. However, many of the 
major crops of California and other 
western states will enjoy greatly in- 
creased demand. Citrus, he said, will 
require an increase of 75%, tomatoes 
32%, eggs 40% and vegetables 38%. 
“There will be a complete change in 
the agricultural economy of this 
area,” Mr. Coke declared. 

In some other sections of the na- 
tion, demands will be “spotty,” he 
predicted. The areas growing prod- 
ucts demanded by the consumer will 
of course enjoy the greatest prosper- 
ity, the speaker declared. 


At one point in his address, Mr. 
Coke raised the question of wheth- 
er there will actually be enough 
food to go around in keeping with 
our current standard of living. The 
present surplus, great though it 
appears to be, is actually only about 
6% more than is needed. 


“The real problem,” he said, “is the 
$7 billion tied up in surplus commod- 
ities, accumulated over a long period 
of time, of things for which there is 
an inadequate market.” Mr. Coke 
added that the problem is compound- 
ed by the fact that exports have gone 
about as far as possible without the 
risk of upsetting world markets and 
alienating friendly nations abroad, 
and the domestic market is suffering 
already from the situation. 

“We will continue to have surplus 
problems for many years ahead,” Mr. 
Coke predicted. “‘We must just learn 
to live with it.” He pointed out the 
fact that despite the removal of 
thousands of acres of agricultural 
land through urban development, 
highways, industrial plants and air- 
ports in California, the value of agri- 
cultural products remains at the same 
high level. Los Angeles County, us- 
ually regarded as highly urbanized 
and industrialized, is still fourth in 
agricultural income in the state, and 
California itself is first in gross farm 
income in the U.S. “And it will re- 
main in that position,” Mr. Coke 
added. 

The change to more intensive farm- 
ing, greater production from fewer 
acres and better water management 
will all add up to a better future for 
western agriculture. The number of 
farms is decreasing, but the units are 
much larger, and “this is just a start 
toward meeting future needs,” Mr. 
Coke said. 

Dr. Boysie E. Day, assistant plant 
pathologist, Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of California, River- 
side, discussed weed control. He point- 
ed out that there is still a long way 
to go before the nation gets ahead of 
the problem of controlling unwanted 
vegetation both in agriculture and 
around industrial areas. 


Dr. Day reported that weed con- 
trol research is still relatively small 
in view of the tremendous savings 
to be realized in the application of 
chemical herbicides. Savings in 
California alone, he said, amount 
te $700 million through herbicides. 
Yet, research for weed control in 
the state is only $7 million, just 
1% of the savings. 


He remarked that the economies in 
labor saving in the use of herbicides 
are tremendous. “Every dollar spent 
in weed control by chemical herbi- 
cides does the work costing $25 by 
hand labor,” Dr. Day said. 

Research on weed control, as it is 
done now, began only about 12 years 
ago, the speaker said. Early products, 
2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and MCP have not yet 
reached their full potential, he said, 
because their possibilities are yet to 
be exhausted. These compounds have 
many analogues, he said, and some of 
these are likely to be very selective 
and specific in their herbicidal proper- 
ties. 

The ideal herbicide, Dr. Day said, 
is one that is specific against certain 
weeds in certain crops. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, however, he conceded 
that there are so many crops and so 


many weeds, that it is not likely that 
such herbicides will be found in many 
cases. 


Richard W. Young, American 
Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn., de- 
scribed to the group some of the 
problems faced by the chemist in 
the development of pesticides. He 
said that no matter how good a 
basic product is, the quality of for- 
mulation is the key to how well it 
will perform in the field. He lauded 
the research wing of industry, say- 
ing that it is meeting a great chal- 
lenge to produce complex chemical 
products at economical prices. 


The chemist reviewed the various 
laboratory steps taken in determining 
a candidate compound’s toxicity, its 
safety, its mode of action, its stor- 
ability and its residue factors. 

Presiding at the business session in 
the morning were Charles O. Barnard, 
San Francisco, executive secretary of 
the association, and Ivor Burden, 
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United-Heckathorn Co., Richmond, 
Cal., association president. 

A luncheon was served to the group 
at noon in the Biltmore Hotel, head- 
quarters of the convention. 


Harry Edward Spires 
Heads California Bureau 


SACRAMENTO—Harry Edward 
Spires, assistant chief of the Bureau 
of Field Crops, California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since April 1, 
1957, has been named bureau chief 
succeeding the late William L. Hunt- 
er. The position of assistant chief for- 
merly held by Mr. Spires will be filled 
by Van Paul Entwistle, formerly su- 
pervising feed chemist in the Bureau 
of Field Crops. 

Mr. Spires is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California. A native of 
Blairsville, Pa., he entered California 
state service as a junior chemist in 
the Bureau of Field Crops at Sacra- 
mento in 1935. Mr. Entwistle entered 
state service in 1939. 


ANOTHER BEMIS MULTIWALL FIRST... 
ANOTHER IMPORTANT BONUS FOR YOU... 


Bemis Single-Gusse 
Sewn-Valve Multiwalls 


The new Bemis Single-Gusset Sewn-Valve Multiwall will improve your packing performance, because 


® The fiat tube side, 
opposite the valve, pro- 
vides more room for 
the product flow during 
filling. 


® The additional space 
in the corner helps pre- 
vent blowout. 


® Fertilizer does not 
back up and clog the 
filler spout. 
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And there is a good chance this new Bemis Multiwall will cost you less, too. The addi- 
tional usable space created by the flat tube corner often permits the use of a shorter 
bag, which would save you money. Your Bemis Man will check this possibility with you. 


Bemis Single-Gusset 
Multiwalls Stack Perfectly, Too 


You can palletize Bemis Single-Gusset Multiwalls easily 
and firmly ... and pile them three pallet loads high, if 
you wish. They square up well. In fact, you have to look 
rather closely at stacked bags in the warehouse to deter- 
‘mine whether they are single-gusset or two-gusset types. 


General Offices—408 Pine Street, St. Lovis 2 © Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


DEADLINE, 1961 . . 


Soviets Hope to Match U.S. Crop Output 


OR whatever it is worth to the American agri- 

cultural chemical trade, it is interesting to note 
the trend in Russian agriculture is in the direction 
of giving Soviet farmers greater production incen- 
tives and more control of their own affairs, and 
providing them with more fertilizer. Nikita Khrush- 
chev and his lieutenants are apparently coming 
around, reluctantly, to realize that more conces- 
sions must be made to their farmers if the growers 
are ever to approach production goals based on 
U.S. output of key foods. 


It will be a long time before the Soviet be- 
comes a surplus food nation, yet, one should not 
overlook the possibility of the day to come when 
the communistic farmer may be given enough in- 
centive to produce more to the acre. Those agri- 
cultural experts sent to the U.S. three years ago 
took back with them much information on how the 
independent grower in “decadent” America gets 
from 100 to 200 bushels corn an acre and how he 
manages dairy and beef herds to maintain maxi- 
mum production. The obvious contributing factors, 
of course, are the use of superior tools including 
fertilizers, pesticides, and weed killers; but ap- 
parently the Russian leaders have come to admit 
that farmers can somehow take a lot more inter- 
est in their work when the grower himself is al- 
lowed to keep part of the benefits accrued from 
extra effort on his part. 


An article on the Russian farm situation 
was published recently in the Wall Street 
Journal which observed that while the Red 
government has no intention to give land 
back to the farmers, nor to open up a free 
market for agricultural goods, there are 
many indications that increased concessions 
are in prospect for the peasants. At least, 
less direct control over farming operations 
is expected to be forthcoming from Moscow. 


One of the most dramatic moves made by the 
Soviet in its effort to hand out agricultural goodies 
to the peasants was the step taken in February 
which ended government-owned central tractor 
stations. These stations owned the machinery need- 
ed for planting, cultivation and harvest by the 
82,000 collective farms, occupying some 70% of all 
Soviet cropland and were theoretically owned by 
the collectives’ members who work the farms. The 
men who run the tractor stations have had the 
final say on what farm work gets done when. Now, 
however, the collectives may own their own ma- 
chinery and may exercise a little more freedom in 
their operations. 

In January, the Khrushchev regime had abolish- 
ed compulsory deliveries to the state of part of 
the output of small private farm holdings. Collec- 
tive farm members are allowed now to keep small 
private plots on the side for their own use, and 
some very marginal land is allowed to remain in 
private hands. Now, both types of land holders 
have more freedom to sell their produce or to use 
it themselves. 


Government payments to farmers have 
also been on the rise. Between 1952 and 
1955, present income rose an estimated 40%. 
Farmers’ meat prices were raised sharply 
in 1953 and their grain earnings were upped 
in 1954 for the first time since the mid- 
1930's. 


Similarly, total Soviet farm output has risen, 
too, according to estimates by U.S. authorities. The 
rise is thought to have been 25% between 1953, 
the year of Stalin’s death, and 1956. (A record 
harvest was gathered in the latter year.) The rea- 
sons for the increased output are said to include 
better incentives for farmers, plus the opening up 


of new acreage in Siberia. Cotton and sugar beets 
were among the biggest gainers. 

However, after the new records were set in 
1956, drouth struck in 1957 and production fell 
accordingly. Total grain output was 15% less, 
dropping to 100 million metric tons, barely more 
than the pre-war. production of 20 years before. 
Cotton production went down 8% to 5.7 million 
bales. The corn crop was described as a “dismal 
failure.” 


The time table for Russia’s agricultural su- 


premacy appears to be a little ambitious, with | 


Khrushchev expressing confidence that food pro- 
duction so far as meat and milk are concerned, 
will equal that of the U:S. in 1961. 


U.S. farm specialists have termed this 
goal_as being “ridiculously high for so short 
a time,” since the Russians would have to 
boost their milk output more than 40%, and 
other commodities to a similar extent. 


The Soviets are likely to find that it is much 
easier to set goals than to achieve them. Agricul- 
ture in that country has been plagued with many 
fundamental problems that are still far from being 
overcome. The Russians are considered to be back- 
ward in farm research and mechanization. They 
are short of fertilizer, certainly a critical factor, 
and their farm storage and distribution facilities 
aren’t adequate in all areas. Irrigation systems are 
insufficient to compensate for severe drouth, and 
the country has had little experience in the type of 
corn-and-livestock economy it is now trying to 
develop. But of most significance to the trade in 
the U.S., is the fertilizer situation in Russia: 


“They have about half the fertilizer they need,” 
is the observation of one U.S. expert. Further, 
they plan to nearly double production of manu- 
factured fertilizer to 19.6 million tons by 1960, 
which would be a big upswing from the estimated 
11.7 million tons produced there last year. A short- 
age of sulfuric acid is reported to be a key prob- 
lem in plant food production. 


Even with plenty of fertilizer, farm equipment, 
and better management, it is difficult to imagine 
much real enthusiasm being generated on the part 
of the peasants who remember too vividly their 
shameful treatment at the hands of Stalin and his 
henchmen in years past. 


His farm collectivization drive, beginning 
in 1929, was characterized by the force of 
arms to take away from the peasants their 
lands, equipment and livestock, and the 
burning of their homes to make sure they 
would not be tempted to sneak back to their 
old places. Those who resisted this action 
were summarily shot. Stalin, it will be re- 
membered, once boasted that his campaign 
had caused the death of 10 million peasants. 


Khrushchev is making a rather desperate gam- 
ble in granting more freedom to the farmers. But 
he is in a squeeze to get more agricultural produc- 
tion, and he realizes that it can’t be done without 
compromising Marxist principles. 

The food situation in Russia is critical enough 
that if the present leader fails to achieve at least 
some success in stepping up production, his prestige 
and power are going to suffer. In Russia, a leader 
can’t afford to lose face, because sometimes the 
head comes off with the face. 


It isn’t likely that Russia is to become a food 
exporting nation right away, but the time could 
come. Production there is going to increase some, 
no doubt . . . those note-taking agriculturists who 
visited us recently took home with them a lot of 
know-how which may reflect later on in more out- 
put from Soviet soil. 
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MEETING MEMOS 


May 21—Pacific Northwest Regional 
Grain Sanitation Committee, 
Spring Meeting, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


June 5-6— Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Annual Convention, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The listings 
above are appearing in the Meeting 
Memos for the first time this week. 


April 22 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles; C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., executive secretary. 


April 30— Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn. Precautionary Labeling Con- 
ference, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 


May 14-15—Pennsylvania Plant Food 
Educational Society, Butler Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

May 15-23—Series of Fertilizer Meet- 
ings sponsored by the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute Agricultural 
Extension Service; May 15 at Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Blacksburg; May 21 at Pied- 
mont Research Station, Orange; 
May 22 at Eastern Virginia Re- 
search Station, Warsaw; May 23 at 
Southside Research Station, Char- 
lotte. 


May 19-21—Chemica] Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn., Midyear 
Meeting, Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 

May 21-24—- Western Chapter, Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, Dis- 
neyland Hotel, Anaheim, Cal., C. E. 
Lee, 601 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 
53, Cal., secretary-treasurer. 


May 22-28—Soil Science Society of 
North Carolina, First Annual Meet- 
ing, Williams Hall, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C. 


June 4—Executive Committee, Ferti- 
lizer Safety Section, National Safe- 
ty Council, Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va. Time: 9 a.m. 


June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Bruce Poundstone, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

June 12-14— Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn., 86th Annual Meeting, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va. 


June 15-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 


June 18-19—Annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Grassland Council, North Car- 
olina State College, Raleigh. ’ 


June 25-27—Pacific Branch, Entomo- 
logical Society of America, San 
Diego, Cal. 


June 28—Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Fer- 
tilizer Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Ocean City, Md. 


July 8-10—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Ninth Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conference, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


July 13-15—Plant Food Institute of 
Virginia and North Carolina, Sum- 
mer meeting, Cavalier Hotel, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


July 18-19—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Hearing, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


July 29-30—Annual Fertilizer Indus- 
try Conference Sponsored by the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Ex- 
periment Station; Black Belt Sub- 
station near Marion Junction, Ala. 
(July 29) and Prattville, Ala. Ex- 
periment Field (July 30). 


July 30—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Greenville, Ky. 


Aug. 20-24—Canada Fertilizer Assn. 
(formerly Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada), Annual Meeting, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
Quebec. 


Sept. 4—Grassland Field Day, Rut- 
gers University Dairy Research 
Farm, Beemerville, N.J. 


Oct. 14-15—-Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., C. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Executive Secretary. 


Oct. 20—Annual Sales Clinic of Sales- 
men’s Assn. of the American Chem- 
ical Industry, Inc., Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York. 

Oct. 20-21—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, annual fall 
— La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 

Oct. 22-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Annual Meeting, Gear- 
hart, Ore., Leon 8S. Jackson, P.O. 
Box 4628, Sellwood-Moreland Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore., secretary. 


Oct. 28-29—Northwest Garden Supply 
Trade Show, Masonic Temple, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Oct. 29-31—N ational Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., 25th annual meet- 
ing, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


Nov. 9-11—California Fertilizer Assn., 
85th Annual Convention, Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles, Sidney H. 
Bierly, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal., General Manager. 


Nov. 24-25—Entomological Society of 
America, Eastern Branch, Annual 
Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. 


Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Dec. 8-5—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Jack F. Criswell, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Executive 
Vice President. 
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Dec. 9-11—Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York. 


Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 


Jan. 20-22, 1959—California Weed 
Conference, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Club Root Quarantine 
Extension Proposed 


SACRAMENTO—Discovery of four 
new infected properties has prompted 
a proposal to extend the area under 
quarantine for club root disease in 
San Mateo County, Cal. All the pro- 
perties are outside the present quar- 
antine area, according to W. C. Ja- 
cobsen, California director of agri- 
culture, who has the authority to ex- 
tend the quarantine. 

Club root disease attacks broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage and cauli- 
flower. It may be spread by the move- 
ment of infected plants and soil from 
infected fields on used farming equip- 
ment, 

If adopted, the amended quarantine 
would include all that area of San 
Mateo County not presently under 
quarantine lying south of Purisim 
Creek and west of Skyline Boulevard. 

The quarantine prohibits the move- 
ment of plants with roots from the 
area under quarantine and requires 
that farming equipment be disin- 
fected or thoroughly washed and 
steam cleaned to remove all soil be- 
fore being moved outside the area. 


OKLAHOMA TONNAGE 
OKLAHOMA CITY—March fertil- 
izer shipments in Oklahoma totaled 
9,903 tons. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: i15¢ r word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department, Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order, 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


Croplifes 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING’ 


Ortho Sales Show 


First Quarter Gain 


SAN FRANCISCO—Sales of Ortho 
garden supplies showed a 35% in- 
crease in the first quarter, according 
to Arthur W. Mohr, president of Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp. of Rich- 
mond, Calspray sales figures, from its 
16 district offices and 45 distribution 
plants located coast to coast, indicate 
that the upward surge in sales is na- 
tional in scope. Calspray sales totals 
increased 62% in the two years 1956 
and 1957. 


P. ©. Box 5008 


FORMULATORS! 


ESPESOL 5 now registered for labeling purposes 
as a XYLENE-BASE solvent! 


Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical Corporation 


Houston 12, Texas 


WA 3-1651 
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Complete Sales Medium... 


CROPLIF E is the only complete sales medium directed to the agricultural 
chemical industry. It is a weekly newspaper appealing to all segments of the indus- 
try. One of its editorial functions is to knit more closely together all those industry 
elements — manufacturers, agents, retailers, the educational echelon and farm 
advisor groups. It does this by: 


®@ Keeping all segments informed of all industry news. 


@ Providing feature material designed to help manufacturers and mixers to 
do a better job, to help dealers sell and to help farm advisors and educa- 
tional people make sound recommendations. 


® Keeping all industry alert to current and proposed government action. 


@ Providing a channel through which news and advertising can reach all 
segments of the industry. 


This new approach to business journalism for the agricultural chemical industry 
is being made by a company with 80 years of experience in newsgathering and 
publishing and one which has built an unchallenged reputation for reliability and 


service. Advertising of your products and services in Croplife will mean richer 
sales fields for you! 


National Coverage Weekly .. . 


Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national weekly coverage of manufacturers, formu- 
lators, mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


Pius Regional Coverage by Marketing-areas . . . 


In addition a unique regional circulation plan 
provides advertisers with a selective marketing-area 
’ coverage of wholesale and retail dealers and farm 


In addition to its national coverage, Croplife 
offers a selective regional circulation 


advisory personnel. plan in these marketing-areas 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete analysis 
of Croplife's important role in your advertising program. 
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